








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PIUS IX. 


CHaPrer X.—The celebration of the Easter Solemnities at St. Peter’s.— Public 
atrocities.—The French arrive in Italy.—They are repulsed in the first attack 
on Rome.—The city assaulted a second time and surrenders unconditionally:.— 
The letter of the Holy Father to General Oudinot. 


Tue appeal which the Holy Father made to the Catholic powers of Europe, 
imploring their aid in restoring him to his temporal dominions, was not made 
in vain. But before we enter into a detail of the events which led to the return 
of the exiled Pontiff to Rome, we must invite the reader to view the proceed- 
ings of the leaders of the new Republic. 

The solemn season of Lent was drawing to a close. By many it had been 
passed in sorrow and sadness, heightened ten-fold by the late convulsions in the 
State. They had perhaps contributed directly or indirectly to bring about these 
convulsions, they now saw when too late to remedy the sad consequences of 
their folly and madness, the evil into which they had been betrayed by a set of 
artful and designing men, who sought only the destruction of the mild govern- 
ment of the Pope, that they might usurp his authority, regardless of the rights 
or interests of the people. Easter approached; but the Pope was gone, the 
Cardinals were dispersed, and not a single prelate in the interest of the Republic 
was to be found in the city. Still the Triumvirs, Mazzini, Armanelli, and 
Saffi, determined to celebrate the approaching festival with all the religious 
pomp it was possible to command. Accordingly the Canons of St. Peter’s 
were ordered to prepare the sacred edifice for the Easter solemnities. This the 
courageous priests refused to do. They had, until that time, refrained from 
taking any part in the proceedings of those who had usurped the government ; 
they had remained loyal to their duty and their sovereign, and they resolved 
now not to prove recreant to the one or the other, by participating in the most 
solemn services of religion, designed by the so-called republic, not for the honor 
of God, but for the most degrading political purposes, and to give a sanction to 
their usurped authority. 

Foiled by the resolution of the Canons, the Triumvirs were compelled to 
look elsewhere for some one to serve their purpose. At length they found a 
priest, said to have been under interdict at the time, who readily consented 
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to become the celebrant on the occasion. The great Church of St. Peter’s was 
decked in all its festive splendor, and on Easter Sunday this priest officiated 
pontifically at one of the four altars, at which only the Pope and the Dean of 
the Sacred College are authorized to offer the Holy Sacrifice. The Triumvirs 
took the place of the Pope, the Deputies that of the Cardinals, and the mem- 
bers of the revolutionary clubs filled the places occupied by the prelates and 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries. Military music was substituted for the grand 
and imposing chaunt of the Papal choir. At the conclusion of the Holy Sac- 
rifice, the priest went in procession to the great balcony, from which the Holy 
Father had so often bestowed his benediction on the people, and bearing the 
blessed Sacrament in his hands, and surrounded by the banners of the Republic, 
gave his blessing to the multitude, amidst the ringing of bells and the roar of 
the cannons of the Castle of St. Angelo. 

This solemn mockery being over, the attention of the government authorities 
was directed to the Canons of St. Peter’s. The good and courageous priests 
were condemned to pay each a fine of 126 scudi, in punishment of their re- 
fusal to officiate on Easter Sunday, and also for having previously refused to 
sing the Te Deum for the Republic. The reason for this harshness is hypo- 
critically set forth in the governmental records, “that the Canons had griev- 
ously offended the dignity of religion, and excited scandal: and that it was the 
duty of the government to preserve religion from contamination.” By such 
language the Triumvirs sought to impose upon the great body of the Roman 
people, holding themselves up as the champions of the Church and the de- 
fenders of religion, while they secretly aimed at the destruction of the one and 
the obliteration of the other from the face of Christendom. 

The Canons, indeed, were fortunate in escaping with so mild a punishment. 
Many good and zealous priests atoned with their blood for their fidelity to 
their Sovereign. The Provost of the Cathedral of Sinigaglia was inhumanly 
murdered for having refused to sing the Te Deum on the proclamation of 
the Republic. Father Sghirla, a Dominican, was publicly assassinated on 
the road of Monte Maria by the notorious Lambianchi, who afterwards 
made boast of the deed as a meritorious act. This infamous monster delighted 
in shedding the blood of every priest who was so unfortunate as to fall into his 
hands. In his estimation all who were not for the Republic were its enemies, 
and as such deserved death. He had been stationed on the confines of Naples 
with the Revenue Police; and from thence he had forwarded a number of in- 
dividuals whom he considered as enemies to the government. But disgusted 
with what he regarded as a criminal leniency on the part of the authorities, he 
resolved in future to discharge the three-fold duty of an officer of justice, of 
judge, and executioner. Returning to Rome he took up his residence near 
Santa Maria, in Trastovere, and soon became the terror of the neighborhood. 
Having seized several priests and other religious, he shut them up in the Con- 
vent of San Callisto, where he might dispatch them at his convenience. It is 
not known how many were sacrificed by this infamous wretch, but he himself 
afterwards boasted the number was “ very great.”?”, The names of the victims 
are not accurately known, but among those who fell by his hands, was Father 
Pellicago, priest of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva. It is said that fourteen were 

found buried in the convent garden, and twelve other priests and monks were 
rescued from this assassin and his satellites. 
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To be a Jesuit, or simply to be suspected as being one, was deemed a suf- 
ficient crime to warrant the immediate execution of the unfortunate individual, 
who bore the name, wherever he was met. It happened that two individuals, 
for some cause or other, were seized in the vicinity of Rome, and were con- 
ducted into the city by a party of men, followed by a threatening and infuriated 
mob. They were clad as vine-dressers, which their captors thought was only 
assumed as a disguise. Shouts and imprecations were raised on every side. 
“At them!” “Kill them! ”—** They are Jesuits! ??—were the cries that rent 
the air; and on the bridge of St. Angelo the unfortunate victims were literally 
torn to pieces by the sanguinary multitude. Similar scenes were enacted in 
Ancona, Bologna, and other cities throughout the Papal States. 

No sooner did the appeal of the Holy Father reach the capitals of the dif- 
ferent Catholic powers of Europe, than several of the governments resolved to 
espouse the cause of the Pope, and restore him to his capital. France at this 
time had undergone a violent convulsion; the old monarchy had been de- 
stroyed and on its ruins a Republic had been erected. The newly elected 
President, Louis Napoleon, now the Emperor of the French, resolved to sig- 
nalize the commencement of his government by restoring to Rome the exiled 
head of the Church, and thus by an act of justice repair the injury done by his 
uncle to the illustrious Pontiff, Pius VII. Scarcely was this resolution taken, 
than the French squadron was on its way to the Eternal City ; and before the 
other governments had time to make, as they conceived, the necessary prepara- 
tions, the French troops had landed in the Papal States, and occupied the city 
of Civita Vecchia, which surrendered without opposition on the 26th of April, 
1849. On the 28th of the same month General Oudinot, without waiting for 
reinforcements, commenced his march to Rome with only 1800 men. 

The Roman government in the meantime had not been idle. Every available 
means were employed to put the city in a state of defence. In addition to the 
regular troops, companies of volunteers were organized aud well drilled and 
disciplined. The passions of the populace were excited by the most animated 
appeals, and by distributing placards along the line of the French march, it 
was hoped that the sympathy of their assailants would be enlisted in behalf of 
the Roman Republic. 

The French troops soon arrived at Palo, about twelve miles from Rome, and 
General Oudinot sent an officer at the head of a body of cavalry to reconnoitre 
the defences of the city, and to learn the disposition of the inhabitants. It had 
been confidently asserted that no serious opposition would be made, and that 
the people would declare in favor of the French. The officer returned and in- 
formed the Commander-in-Chief that the city was strongly fortified, that the 
most determined resistance was resolved on, and that his troops had been re- 
ceived with a volley of musketry. On the morning of the 30th they resumed 
their march, and arrived within a few hundred yards of the walls without 
meeting with the slightest opposition. At this point they were assailed by a 
furious discharge of musketry and grape from the ramparts of the city, and 
from several batteries erected in commanding positions. While the battle raged 
under the walls a company of engineers advanced to the gate Cavallagieri, and 
endeavored to batter it down with axes, amidst a most destructive fire from the 
enemy. 

As General Picard advanced to attack the gate of St. Pancras, he was met 
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by a body of Romans, who rushed out crying: ‘Peace! Peace! Let us be 
friends; let us be brothers! ”’ As the fire had somewhat ceased Picard thought 
that the French had entered Rome by the gate of St. Angelica, which had also 
been attacked, and deceived by the friendly demonstrations of the Italians, he 
penetrated into the city. The testimonies of sympathy however soon ceased, 
and the soldiers who had been thus deceived were surrounded and made pri- 
soners. Night was approaching, still the fighting was vigorously continued. 
At length General Oudinot, finding that he had been deceived in his expecta- 
tion of a demonstration in his favor, and seeing that it was only a useless waste 
of life to continue the unequal contest, withdrew his troops and retired in good 
order to Palo, there to await reinforcements, and the materiel necessary to 
undertake a regular siege. 

In this attack the French lost about two hundred killed and several hundred 
wounded. The result was celebrated with unbounded joy by the Romans, and 
increased their confidence in Garibaldi, to whom the defence of the city was 
intrusted. New appeals were made to the people to resist the “‘ foreigners,”’ to 
defend Rome, and thus cover the new born Republic with immortal glory. 
The pay of the soldiers was increased, bread was distributed, and the most 
flattering rewards freely promised. The Triumvirs even affected a show of 
liberality. After having tried in vain to gain over to the Republic the prisoners 
taken at the gate of St. Pancras, they liberated the whole body, numbering 
about two hundred, and permitted them to join their companions at Palo. 
General Oudinot responded to this act of liberation by discharging a battalion of 
eight hundred republicans, whom he held in custody in Civita Vecchia. The 
Triumvirate resolving not to be outdone in generosity, sent to the French 
camp a wagon loaded with tobacco and cigars, as a present to the French 
troops. Jt was found, however, that every package was wrapped up in the 
most inflammatory addresses, by which the republicans hoped to be able to 
shake the fidelity of the French soldiery. 

During the month of May little was done by the invading army, which still 
remained at Palo, awaiting reinforcements and the siege trains. In the early 
part of June hostile operations were again resumed, and the French, after an 
obstinate resistance, took possession of several positions from which the Ro- 
mans had done much execution during the first attack. Among these places 
was the Villa Corsini, which was considered a point of so much importance 
that it was lost and won five different times in one day before it finally remained 
in the possession of the French. In the mean time the preparation for a gene- 
ral assault on the city was completed. But before any serious attack was 
made the French General, wishing to avoid bloodshed and the destruction of 
property, sent the Roman authorities a final summons to surrender the city. 
His benevolent proposals were rejected, and on the 13th of June the batteries 
opened against the walls. The firing continued with but little intermission 
until the 2lst, when the breaches were declared practicable. From this to the 
29th the contest was fierce and deadly. The French rushed through the 
breaches and were met with resolution and courage by the defenders. A des- 
perate hand to hand conflict ensued, the men often fighting with their muskets, 
and even with their clinched hands. Four hundred of the besieged were killed 
in the assault: and the resolution and courage with which they defended their 
position may be inferred from the fact, that many of their artillery-men were 
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found lashed to their guns, which they guarded even in death. On the first of 
July a deputation of the Roman municipality arrived at the French head- 
quarters to fix terms of capitulation. General Oudinot would listen to nothing 
short of an unconditional surrender. To this the Roman authorities finally 
consented, and on the 2d of July the French entered Rome, while Garibaldi 
secretly withdrew from it on the previous night, with a force of 5000 men. 

General Oudinot immediately sent information of the victory to Gaeta, by 
Colonel Niel, who was entrusted with the pleasing task of laying the keys of 
the city at the feet of the Sovereign Pontiff. The Holy Father, in an auto- 
graph letter, thus expresses his gratitude to the French General, and to the 
great and generous nation whose fidelity to the Holy See he so well repre- 
sented ; 


“Monsieur LE Generat,—The well-known valor of the French arms, sup- 
ported by the justice of the cause which they defend, has reaped the fruit due 
to such arms—victory. Accept, Monsieur le General, my congratulations for 
the principal part which is due to you in this event—congratulations not for 
the blood which has been shed, for that my heart abhors, but for the triumph of 
order over anarchy, for liberty restored to honest and Christian persons, for 
whom it will not henceforth be a crime to enjoy the property which God has di- 
vided among them, and to worship with religious pomp, without incurring the 
danger of loss of life or property. With regard to the grave difficulties which 
may hereafter occur, I rely on the Divine protection. I think it will not be 
without use to the French army to be made acquainted with the history of the 
events which occurred during my Pontificate; they are traced out in my allo- 
cution, with which you are doubtless acquainted, but of which I nevertheless 
send you a certain number of copies, in order that they may be read by those 
whom you may think it useful that they should be acquainted with them. 
This document will sufficiently prove that the triumph of the French army 
has been gained over the enemies of human society, and will of itself awaken 
sentiments in the mind of every right-thinking man in Europe, and in the 
whole world. Colonel Niel, who, with your honored despatch, presented to me 
the keys of one of the gates of Rome, will hand you this letter. It is with 
much satisfaction I avail myself of this opportunity to express to you my sen- 
timents of paternal affection, and the assurance that I continually offer up 
prayers to the Almighty for you, for the French army, for the government, and 
for all France. 

Receive the Apostolic benediction, which I give you from my heart. 

(Signed) PIUS, P.P., IX.” 


The termination of this contest was a subject of joy to the whole Catholic 
world. All who loved rational liberty rejoiced that the tyranny of the secret 
political clubs, and their organs of the press, was brought to a close, and that 
a termination was put to that system of outrage and spoliation which had so 
long spread terror through the whole Italian peninsula, and filled Rome with 


devastation and blood. 
To be continued. 











THE HOMES OF THE DEAD. 


Tue grave of the Christian with its cross above it, and its sublime prayer R. 
I. P.—May he rest in peace !—is a subject which gives rise to many reflections. 
The Catacombs, as they are opened, show that so were the first Christians 
buried, with the prayer of pace carved on the slab that closed the niche in 
which the body was placed. The Catholic grave yard thus furnishes a point 
of resemblance with the primitive Christians, that no sophistry can elude, no 
blindness fail to see. The simple sign of the cross has now replaced the 
fish and other monograms and emblems of our Lord: but we like them will 
have His blessed name or sign appear above the spot where those we love 
await the resurrection. 

Await the resurrection! how purely Christian is this thought: we might say 
how purely Catholic. In the lives of the Irish Saints the reader cannot fail to 
be struck at the frequency with which this idea is brought forward. A holy 
man. leaves a spot because it is not the place of his resurrection; he goes on 
and founds another convent on the spot where his bones are to await the day 
to which Job looked forward with such hope. 

Christianity came to revolutionize the mode of treating the dead. Full of 
respect for the bodies which the sacraments had sanctified, for bodies that were 
to reign glorious in heaven, it treated them with all reverence; the rites of 
paganism gave way, and if pride seeks to live beyond the grave, its exhibition 
is discountenanced as much on the tomb-stone as in the gilded saloon. 

The mode of burial in various ages and times has differed remarkably. 
What history tells is comparatively little, but strangely enough man’s tombs 
are more enduring than his palaces. The structure in which he is to mingle 
with the dust outlives the pile reared for his voluptuous ease or lordly pride. 

The pyramid of the Nile, the mounds of the Mississippi, the pillar towers of 
Ireland, stand solemnly reminding us that all traces of their builders have 
passed away. Wisely did the Egyptians, as if foreseeing this, call the tomb 
the eternal house, and their palaces but hostelries. 

**His sepulchre shall be glorious,”’ said the prophet of our Divine Lord; and 
glorious indeed is that church of the Holy Sepulchre, that tomb of our Re- 
deemer. Christianity has rendered glorious too the tombs of the faithful ser- 
vants of her spouse. What is St. Peter’s at Rome but the noble tent pitched 
to shelter the pilgrims who gather at the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul? 
What the shrines of saints but tabernacles for the palmer ? 

The rites of burial were intimately connected with the sepulture. It has 
always been deemed more or less of a religious rite, and in every system of 
religion the honors paid the dead form a conspicuous part. To be deprived of 
burial was a misfortune exceeding all others. 

The dead were originally simply wrapped in cloths and deposited in the 
earth ; but a desire of preserving the beloved one as long as possible from de- 
cay led to the selection of natural caves or artificial chambers in the rock for 
this purpose. The latter are to be found in Palestine and Western Asia in 
great numbers, and such were doubtless the sepulchre which the children of 
Heth offered to Abraham, but the holy patriarch selected for the resting place of 
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his beloved Sara “the double cave in the field of Ephron, looking towards 
Mambre and surrounded by trees.””_ Rachel however was buried in the high- 
way leading to Bethlehem Ephrata, and Jacob raised a monument above her. 

Of the funeral rites of the patriarchs the Scriptures give us no account; nor 
of the manner of preparing the body for the grave. 

In Egypt and in some other parts the stone raised by affection to mark the 
final resting place of a relative grew into an edifice; the Mausoleum was a 
palace; the castle of St. Angelo was originally a tomb. 

The Jews wrapped up the dead in winding sheets with aromatic spices, as 
the gospel notes, thus embalming the body to prevent decay; but the Egyp- 
tians opened the body, extracted the oiscera and filled it with substances to 
check corruption. The body then wrapped in many folds of cloth was en- 
cased in wood, or deposited in a stone coffin. How effectually they succeeded 
in embalming need not be said. The pyramids and rock sepulchres of Egypt, 
a wonder in our day as in that of Caesar, contain bodies of men who were 
perhaps contemporaries of Moses, of men who died before the hand of the 
great prophet and legislator had traced a line of the world’s authentic history. 
And we can gaze on those unwasted features that will perhaps preserve every 
lineament when we have mouldered into dust. 

Among the natives of America the mode of burial was curious; a temporal 
burial preceded the final one, and this may have been the case in Egypt. 
Many Indian tribes had near their villages cemeteries where the dead were 
placed after their decease on raised scaffolds, well wrapped up in bark, to pre- 
vent tae birds from attacking them. The Indian mother in many tribes, on 
losing an infant, bent down the topmost branch of some fragrant blossoming 
tree, and casing her little one in bark, bound it to the branch, which she then 
loosed, to let it bear to its giddy height the body of her babe, to wither away 
amid the incense poured from the censers of the flowers, and the psalmody of 
the birds of the forest. In other tribes the mother buried her young child, as 
Rebecca was buried, in the highway, believing however that the soul would 
glide into some other to animate another child. 

In other tribes however, a grave was made, lined with mats, or bark, or 
stone, and in it the Indian was placed in a sitting posture, with his arms and 
equipments beside him. 

At certain periods the bodies were taken from the temporary scaffolds and in- 
terred in one common grave, lined with furs, enriched with precious articles— 
or what barbarism so esteemed, kettles and wampum, bows and subsequently 
guns. These graves were sometimes straight, but generally circular, and the 
depositing in them of the bones of the dead—each skeleton wrapped up sepa- 
rately in furs—was attended with games and feasts and rejoicings, that lasted 
for several days and attracted crowds. These graves are often profaned by the 
plough of the white man, and the practice was carried on in historic times. 
The mounds of the west were probably made in the same way by successive 
generations of a tribe now extinct. And it is not unlikely that the mummy 
case of the Egyptian remained for some time in the dwelling house of the de- 
ceased, as is still the custom in China, before being removed to the pyramid. 

The Greeks, and especially the Romans, burned the dead, as the Hindoos 
have done to our day. In this case the body was laid upon a pyre or funeral 
pile, composed in whole or in part of fragrant woods. The nearest relative ap- 
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plied the torch, and when all had mouldered to ashes, collected these and 
placed them in an urn. This was then laid up in the monument erected to the 
memory of the deceased. 

The early Christians adopted the mode of burial of the Jews, and the cata- 
combs at Rome, hollowed into the rock on which the city lies, show us their 
mode of burial. The reeent work of Northcote dispenses with an account of 
these and of the light which they throw on the early history of the Church. 
It will suffice to say that there are streets and avenues, miles in length, cut in 
the roek in various directions; that in the side walls deep niches are cut in, 
into which the bodies were introduced, after which the entrance was closed 
with a slab, often giving the name, sometimes only the symbols of Christianity 
or the emblems of martyrdom. 

The practice of the early Christians gradually spread and cremation disap- 
peared with paganism. 

The ancients had no peculiar place of burial. Tombs were sometimes in the 
city, but most frequently in the country, on the road-side, in caverns and gar- 
dens. The tombs of the kings of Juda were hollowed in the rock beneath the 
temple. A law of the twelve tables at Rome forbade any body to be burned or 
buried within the city. 

As the catacombs were not only the tombs of the martyrs, but the churches 
of the early Christians: when persecution passed away the church was raised 
above the tomb of the martyr that became the altar of the basilica. Where the 
church stood without the walls, and sometimes even in those in the cities, the 
faithful sought to be interred near it, or even within it. This was at first the 
privilege of bishops and persons of the highest rank, but gradually became the 
usual custom. 

The Chureh however opposed it, and cemeteries then grew up beside the 
sacred edifice, at first around those without the cities, and gradually even with- 
in the walls. Thus through devotion to St. Columbkill the island of Hy be- 
came a great cemetery for the Celts and Scandinavians; princes even of 
Norway wishing to be borne to that holy island for sepulture. 

In more recent times sanitary laws have controlled the practice of burying 
in cities and in churches. Paris seems first to have begun to remove the bones 
from the city cemeteries to subterranean repositories, called catacombs, but dif- 
fering entirely from those at Rome. 

Cemeteries were then formed at a short distance from the cities, and that of 
Pere Lachuise, so called from a Jesuit Father to whom the land had been 
given, is famous for the beauty with which it is laid out, as well as for the 
strangeness of some of the monuments and the interest attached to others. A 
ramble through it is part of every tourist’s labors. 

In England the Catholics have now their separate cemeteries, and such too 
has been from the first the case in this country. In many parts the burials 
were under or beside the churches, but as buildings grew up around, larger 
sections of land were purehased in the vicinity, and duly consecrated. 

The Church blesses the ground where her children repose in death, as she 
blesses their habitation in life, the food they eat, the ship or car by which they 
travel; but her consecration of what in olden times was called ‘ God’s acre,” 
is more solemn, and she refuses entrance into it to those who die in the act of 
sin, to suicides, and in some parts to those who have neglected their Easter duty. 
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The ceremonial of the blessing of a new cemetery, like all the other bene- 
dictions of the Church, is full of beauty. On the day preceding the rite a cross 
is erected in the burying ground, and a three branched candle-stick before it. 
At the proper time the priest in amict, alb, stole and white cope goes to the 
cemetery, with attendants bearing the holy water, censer, ritual and candles. 
Then the priest recites the following prayer: 

“Almighty God, who art the guardian of souls and ward of salvation, hope 
of them that believe, look down propitiously on this act of our service, and at 
our coming in may this cemetery be cleansed, blessed, and sanctified, that the 
human bodies resting here after the course of this life, may merit in the great 
day of judgment to obtain with their happy souls the joys of eternal life. 
Through Christ our Lord.” 

He then recites the Litany of the Saints, introducing the words “‘ That thou 
wouldst vouchsafe to cleanse and bless this cemetery, we beseech thee to hear 
us.” After this has been said kneeling, all rise and the priest intoning the an- 
tiphon Asperges, and the psalm Miserere, proceeds to make the circuit of the 
ground, sprinkling it with holy water. In returning to the cross he offers up 
the following prayer ; 

**O God, the framer of the whole world and Redeemer of the human race, 
and perfect disposer of all creatures visible and invisible, we beseech thee with 
a suppliant voice and pure heart, to vouchsafe to purge, bless, and sanctify this 
cemetery, where the bodies of thy servants must rest after the slippery paths of 
this life; and do thou who dost through thy great mercy grant to those who 
trust in thee the remission of all their sins, bountifully impart also perpetual 
consolation to their bodies resting in this cemetery and awaiting the trumpet 
of the first archangel. Through Christ our Lord.” 

Then setting the candles on the top and arms of the cross, to remind us that 
Christ, by his death on the cross, first during his three days of separation from 
his body, bore light into the realms of death, he incenses and sprinkles the 
cross. The cemetery is then ready to receive the bodies of the faithful. 





SITES OF DEVOTIONAL CELEBRITY. 
NOTRE DAME. 


Tue cathedral of Notre Dame, the mother-church of France, occupies the 
south-east corner of the small island in the Seine, called the Isle de la Cite, or 
the Isle du Palais, and is consequently almost in the centre of Paris. It is a 
gothic building, venerable for its antiquity ; and also in its architectural charac- 
ter, not destitute either of grandeur or beauty, although it cannot be ranked, 
upon the whole, among the happiest specimens of the style to which it belongs. 
The site of the church of Notre Dame appears to have been devoted to sacred 
purposes from very early times. In making some excavations under the choir, 
in March, 1711, there were found, at the depth of fifteen feet below the surface, 
nine stones bearing inscriptions and figures in bas-relief, which seemed to have 
originally formed an altar dedicated conjointly to Esus or Eus (the Celtic God 
of Battle and Slaughter), to Jupiter, Vulcan, Castro and Pollux. These sacred 
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edifices among the ancient Gauls were, for the most part, placed outside the 
towns; and this seems clearly to have been the case with those at Paris. The 
first Christian church which Paris possessed was erected on or close to the site 
of the present cathedral. Its date is assigned to about the year 375, in the 
reign of Valentinian I. This church was dedicated to St. Stephen, and it was 
for a long time the only one in the city. About the year 522, Childebert I, the 
son of Clovis, erected another close beside it, which he dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin. The present cathedral may be considered as uniting these two churches, 
covering as it does nearly the whole space which they formerly occupied. It 
was begun to be built, according to some accounts, about the year 1010, in the 
reign of Robert II, surnamed the Devout, the son and successor of Hugh 
Capet; while others refer it to the time of Robert’s great-great-grandson, Louis 
VII, or the Young, in the year 1160. It is most probable, however, that it 
was not really commenced till after the accession of Louis’ celebrated son and 
successor Philip II, usually called Philip Augustus, who occupied the throne 
from 1180 till 1223. The work was carried on with the extreme deliberation 
common in those times, in the case of structures which were intended for the 
utmost possible duration; and it was not quite finished till the close of the reign 
of Philip VI, or about the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The principal front of the cathedral of Notre Dame is the west. It consists 
of three portals, surmounted by a pillared gallery, over which again are a great 
central and two side windows, from which the principal light of the body of 
the church is derived. Over the windows is another gallery, supported by 
columns; from the extremities of which rise two towers, 204 feet in height, 
but more remarkable for solidity than elegance. The architecture of this front 
is altogether of a very florid description, and presents many grotesque orna- 
ments. Originally a flight of thirteen steps used to lead up to the doors; but 
such has been the accumulation of the surrounding soil, that it is now con- 
siderably higher than the floor of the church. The gallery immediately over 
the doors used formerly to contain twenty-eight statues of the kings of France, 
from Childebert to Philip Augustus inclusive; but these were pulled down and 
destroyed in the early fury of the Revolution. The cathedral, indeed, sustained 
many other injuries besides this in the confusion of those times. Of its most 
ancient and curious ornaments the greater number were carried away; nor have 
all the efforts that have since been made, both by Bonaparte and the Bourbons, 
effected its restoration to its former splendor. 

The walls of the cathedral of Notre Dame are remarkably thick. The di- 
mensions of the interior are 414 feet in length by 144 in width. The roof is 
102 feet high. The columns from which the arches spring, by which the roof 
and galleries are sustained, amount in all to nearly three hundred, and each is 
formed of a single block of stone. Of forty-eight chapels, which it originally 
possessed, thirty still remain. The choir, and especially the altar, and the sanc- 
tuary, in which it is placed, are decorated in a style of extraordinary richness, 
and many paintings by eminent French artists, some of which are of considera- 
ble merit, ornament various parts of the church. The regalia of Charlemagne 
are still preserved here. The nave or body of the cathedral is singularly 
gloomy ; and a considerable part of its imposing effect is probably derived from 
that circumstance. The view from the summit of the towers is one of the most 
commanding in Paris, and embraces the whole city, together with its surround- 
ing villages. 
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LYDIA DARRAH. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


On the second day of December, 1777, late in the afternoon, an officer in 
the British uniform ascended the steps of a house in Second street, Philadel- 
phia, immediately opposite the quarters occupied by General Howe, who, at 
that time, had full possession of the city. The house was plain and neat in its 
exterior, and well known to be tenanted by William and Lydia Darrah, mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. It was the place chosen by the superior officers 
of the army for private conference, whenever it was necessary to hold consulta- 
tions on subjects of importance; and selected, perhaps, on account of the 
unobtrusive character of its inmates, whose religion inculeated meekness and 
forbearance, and forbade them to practice the arts of war. 

The officer, who seemed quite familiar with the mansion, knocked at the 
door. It was opened; and in the neatly furnished parlor he met the mistress, 
who spoke to him, calling him by name. It was the Adjutant-General, and he 
appéared in haste to give an order. This was to desire that the back room 
above stairs might be prepared for the reception that evening of himself and 
his friends, who were to meet there and remain late. ‘And be sure, Lydia,” 
he concluded, ‘that your family are all in bed at an early hour. I shall ex- 
pect you to attend to this request. When our guests are ready to leave the 
house, I will myself give you notice, that you may let us out, and extinguish 
the fire and candles.” 

Having delivered this order with an emphatic manner, which showed that he 
relied much on the prudence and discretion of the person he addressed, the 
Adjutant-General departed. Lydia betook herself to getting all things in readi- 
ness. But the words she had heard, especially the injunction to retire early, 
rang in her ears; and she could not divest herself of the indefinable feeling 
that something of importance was in agitation. While her hands were busy 
in the duties that devolved upon her, her mind was no less actively at work. 
The evening closed in, and the officers came to the place of meeting. Lydia 
had ordered all her family to bed, and herself admitted the guests, after which 
she retired to her own apartment, and threw herself, without undressing, upon 
the bed. 

But sleep refused to visit her eyelids. Her vague apprehensions gradually 
assumed more definite shape. She became more and more uneasy, till her 
nervous restlessness amounted to absolute terror. Unable longer to resist the 
impulse—not of curiosity, but surely of a far higher feeling—she slid from the 
bed, and, taking off her shoes, passed noiselessly from her chamber and along 
the entry. Approaching cautiously the apartment in which the officers were 
assembled, she applied her ear to the key-hole. For a few moments she could 
distinguish but a word or two amid the murmur of voices; yet, what she did 
hear but stimulated her eager desire to learn the important secret of the con- 
clave. 

At length there was profound silence, and a voice was heard reading a paper 
aloud. It was an order for the troops to quit the city on the night of the 
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fourth, and march out to a secret attack upon the American army, then en- 
camped at White Marsh. 

Lydia had heard enough. She retreated softly to her own room, and laid 
herself quietly on the bed. In the deep stillness that reigned through the 
house, she could hear the beating of her own heart—the heart now throbbing 
with emotions to which no speech could give utterance. It seemed to her that 
but a few moments had elapsed, when there was a knocking at her door. She 
knew well what the signal meant, but took no heed. It was repeated, and 
more loudly; still she gave no answer. Again, and yet more loudly, the 
knocks were repeated ; and then she rose quickly, and opened the door. 

It was the Adjutant-General, who came to inform her they were ready to 
depart. Lydia let them out, fastened the house, and extinguished the lights 
and fire. Again she returned to her chamber, and to bed; but repose was a 
stranger for the rest of the night. Her mind was more disquieted than ever. 
She thought of the danger that threatened the lives of thousands of her coun- 
trymen, and of the ruin that impended over the whole land. Something must 
be done, and that immediately, to avert this wide-spread destruction. Should 
she awaken her husband and inform him? That would be to place him in 
special jeopardy, by rendering him a partaker of her secret; and he might, too, 
be less wary and prudent than herself. No; come what might, she would en- 
counter the risk alone. After a petition for heavenly guidance, her resolution 
was formed: and she waited with composure, though sleep was impossible, 
till the dawn of day. Then she waked her husband, and informed him that 
flour was wanted for the use of the household, and that it was necessary she 
should go to Frankford to procure it. This was no uncommon occurrence; 
and her declining the attendance of the maid-servant excited little surprise. 
Taking the bag with her, she walked through the snow; having stopped first 
at head-quarters, obtained access to General Howe, and secured his permission 
to pass the British lines. 

The feelings of a wife and mother—one whose religion was that of love, and 
whose life was but a quiet round of domestic duties—bound on an enterprise so 
hazardous, and uncertain whether her life might not be the forfeit, may be 
better imagined than described. Lydia reached Frankford, distance four or five 
miles, and deposited her bag at the mill. Now commenced the dangers of her 
undertaking; for she pressed forward with all haste towards the outposts of the 
American army. Her determination was to apprise General Washington of 
the danger. 

She was met on her way by an American officer, who had been selected by 
General Washington to gain information respecting the movements of the 
enemy. According to some authorities, this was Lieutenant-Colonel Craig, of 
the light horse. He immediately recognized her, and inquired whither she was 
going. In reply, she prayed him to alight and walk with her; which he did, 
ordering his men to keep in sight. To him she disclosed the secret, after 
having obtained from him a solemn promise not to betray her individually, 
since the British might take vengeance on her and her family. 

The officer thanked her for her timely warning, and directed her to go to a 
house near at hand, where she might get something to eat. But Lydia pre- 
ferred returning at once; and did so, while the officer made all haste to the 
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Commander-in-Chief. Preparations were immediately made to give the enemy 
a fitting reception. 

With a heart lightened and filled with thankfulness, the intrepid woman 
pursued her way homeward, carrying the bag of flour which had served as the 
ostensible object of her journey. None suspected the grave, demure Quakeress 
of having snatched from the English their anticipated victory. Her demeanor 
was, as usual, quiet, orderly, and subdued, and she attended to the duties of 
her family with her wonted composure. But her heart beat, as late on the ap- 
pointed night, she watched from her window the departure of the army—on 
what secret expedition bound, she knew too well! She listened breathlessly to 
the sound of their footsteps and the trampling of horses, till it died away in the 
distance, and silence reigned through the city. 

Time never appeared to pass so slowly as during the interval which elapsed 
between the marching out and the return of the British troops. When at last 
the distant roll of the drum proclaimed their approach ; when the sounds came 
nearer and nearer, and Lydia, who was watching at the window, saw the 
troops pass in martial order, the agony of anxiety she felt was too much for her 
strength, and she retreated from her post, not daring to ask a question, or mani- 
fest the least curiosity as to the event. 

A sudden and loud knocking at her door was not calculated to lessen her ap- 
prehensions. She felt that the safety of her family depended on her self-posses- 
sion at this critical moment. The visitor was the Adjutant-General, who 
summoned her to his apartment. With a pale cheek, but composed, for she 
placed her trust in a higher Power, Lydia obeyed the summons. 

The officer’s face was clouded, and his expression stern. He locked the 
door with an air of mystery when Lydia entered, and motioned her to a seat. 
After a moment of silence, he said— 

“Were any of your family up, Lydia, on the night when I received com- 
pany in this house ?” 

“‘No,”’ was the unhesitating reply. ‘‘ They all retired at eight o’clock.” 

“It is very strange,” said the officer, and mused a few moments. “ You, I 
know, Lydia, were asleep; for I knocked at your door three times before you 
heard me—yet it is certain that we were betrayed. I am altogether at a loss to 
conceive who could have given the information of our intended attack to Gene- 
ral Washington! On arriving near his encampment we found his,cannon 
mounted, his troops under arms, and so prepared at every point to recdive us, 
that we have been compelled to march back without injuring our enemy, like a 
parcel of fools,’’ 

It is not known whether the officer ever discovered to whom he was \in- 
debted for the disappointment. 

But the pious Quakeress blessed God for her preservation, and rejoiced that 
it was not necessary for her to utter an untruth in her own defence. And all 
who admire examples of courage and patriotism, especially those who enjoy 
the fruits of them, must honor the name of Lydia Darrah. 





THE LUXOR OBELISK, 


IN THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, PARIS. 


Att travellers agree that it is impossible to describe the effect produced by 
the colossal remains of Thebes. No knowledge of antiquity, no long cherished 
associations, no searching after something to admire, is necessary here. The 
wonders of Thebes rise before the astonished spectator like the creations of 
some superior power. ‘It appeared to me,” says Belzoni, “like entering a 
city of giants, who, after a long conflict, were all destroyed, leaving the ruins 
of their various temples as the only proofs of their former existence.” 

Thebes,lay on each side of the hill, and extended also on both sides as far as 
the mountains. The tombs which are on the western side reach even into the 
limits of the desert. Four principal villages stand on the site of this ancient 
city,—Luxor and Garnak on the eastern, Gournou and Medinet Abou on the 
western side. The temple of Luxor is very near the river, and there is here a 
good ancient jettée, well built of bricks. The entrance to this temple is through 
a magnificent gateway, facing the north, 200 feet in front, and 57 feet high 
above the present level of the soil. Before the gateway stood the two most 
perfect obelisks that exist, formed, as usual, of the red granite of Syene, the 
one about 82 and the other about 76 English feet high, and each from 8 to 10 
feet wide at the base. 

The smaller of these two obelisks is now erected on one of the most remarka- 
ble sites of Paris—the scene of many of those tragedies which marked thay 
most extraordinary period of modern history—the first French Revolution. 

The space now called the Place de la Concorde lies between the gardens o¢ 
the Tuileries, and the avenue or road, thickly planted on each side with tall 
shady trees, which is called the Champs Elysées, or Elysian Fields. This 
place, or square, as it might be termed in England, was, about the mid- 
dle of the last century, “‘a shapeless, unoccupied waste, forming a singularly 
uncharacteristic place of passage between the splendid garden of the palace and 
the Champs Elysées beyond, and breaking the continuity of what was other- 
wise one of the most prolonged and harmonious vistas of richly-ornamented 
landscape.” But in 1763, when a statue which the city of Paris had resolved 
to erect in honor of Louis XV was finished, this space or opening was pre- 
pared for its reception. The statue, a representation in bronze of the king on 
horseback, supported by four Virtues, when first exhibited, drew many sharp 
sayings from the witty Parisians, of which one was— 


“O la belle statue! 6 le beau piédestal! 
Les Vertus sout a piéd, le Vice est 4 cheval!” 


The sting being in the second line, which points to the Virtues on foot and Vice 
on horseback. 

Before the buildings erecting round the Place Louis Quinze (XV) were 
finished, the spot became the scene of a melancholy catastrophe. On the mar- 
riage of Louis XVI, then dauphin and heir of France, with the beautiful and 
high-spirited woman, the theme of one of Burke’s most affecting descriptions, 
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the Place Louis XV was selected for a display of fireworks. On the conclu- 
sion of the show, the spectators began to leave the ground; but others, not 
aware probably that the show was over, pressed forward, eager to occupy the 
places of those who were going away. A tumult ensued; upwards of 300 
are stated to have been killed on the spot, and it was calculated that at least 
1200 died shortly afterwards from the injuries they received. 

The first blood shed in the Revolution was shed in the Place Louis XV on 
the i2th July, 1789; and the first of the long list of victims who perished here 
on the scaffold was Louis X VI, whose name the Place afterwards bore. Here, 
too, perished the queen; the young mad enthusiast, Charlotte Corday; the 
* gifted and courageous’? Madame Roland (whose last words were an excla- 
mation addressed to the plaster statue of Liberty which occupied the site of the 
demolished bronze statue of Louis XV,—*Oh! Liberty, what crimes are 
committed in thy name! *’); Louis Philippe, the father of the late king of 
France; Lavoisier, who asked for a few days that he might finish some im- 
portant experiments in which he was engaged, and was told that the republic 
had no need of chemists; Camille Desmoulins and Danton, the latter of whom 
desired his terrible head to be shown to the people, and the other slaves and 
tools of Robespierre; until, as the wheel of murder turned round, it arrived at 
Robespierre himself and his fellow butchers. 

The Place received a new name after the Revolution broke out, and the 
statue of Louis XV was overthrown; it was called the Place de la Revolu- 
tion; then the Place de la Concorde; on the return of the Bourbons it received 
its original designation of the Place Louis XV, which it bore until Charles X 
changed it to Louis XVI, intending to erect a statue to the memory of that 
unfortunate monarch. The statue, however, was never erected; but after the 
Revolution of 1830 an inscription was put on the base intended for the statue, 
purporting that the site was designed for a monument to the Charter. It is 
now, however, as represented in the engraving, occupied by the Obelisk of 
Luxor; and after the last Revolution, the name was again changed to that of 
the Place de la Concorde. 

A ship, which was constructed expressly for the conveyance of the obelisk, 
sailed from Toulon in March, 1831, and arrived at Thebes in the heat of sum- 
mer. The first operation of the French on their arrival was to clear the 
lower parts of the obelisks, which were buried to a considerable depth. Three 
vertical rows of hieroglyphics cover the faces of both obelisks: the middle row 
is cut nearly six inches deep; the two others are scarcely cut into the stone. 
This difference in the sculpture varies the reflection and the shadows. The 
pedestal which was uncovered by the French contains, on the north-east and 
south-west faces respectively, four cynocephali, which have on their chests the 
cartouche that is considered to contain the name of Rameses. 

It is perhaps correctly remarked by M. De Laborde that the difference in the 
size of the two obelisks may have arisen from the difficulty of finding two 
blocks of granite of the same dimensions without a flaw. 

The smaller of the two obelisks was selected by the French as being in a 
better state of preservation, and also lighter than the other; and yet the smaller 
is calculated to weigh about 246 tons English. The obelisk was lowered by 
very simple means, consisting of an anchor firmly fixed in the ground, a long 
beam of wood, and a few ropes and pulleys: the whole obelisk remained sus- 
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pended for two minutes, during the operation of lowering it, at an angle of 32 
degrees. It was safely conveyed to Paris. 

It was erected in the Place Louis XVI during the summer of 1836. It was 
exposed to some danger during the operation, not trom the want of care or 
skill in raising it, but from a very different cause. ‘* The Paris archeologists,” 
says a newspaper of the time, “are so rapacious, that two guards placed 
around the obelisk of Luxor were not sufficient to protect the top, which was 
left uncovered. In spite of the penalties of the law, which are extremely se- 
vere, several fragments were broken off, and pieces not the size of a hazel-nut 
sold for two guineas each. It was found necessary to cover the monument 
entirely to save it from these Vandals.”” When all the preparations were com- 
pleted, the obelisk was safely raised on the 25th of October, the king and royal 
family witnessing the operation from the Hétel de la Marine. 

French words are often used where English words might be found more ex- 
pressive ; but in the present instance the phrase coup d’eil is a good description 
of the view from the Tuileries. The eye looks down the noble vista to where 
this fine remnant of ancient Egyptian art and opulence now stands, in the 
centre of that spot which was literally the “field of blood” of an awful time. 
Beyond it is the road running through the Champs Elysées, ascending the 
gentle slope which is crowned by the triumphal arch begun by Napoleon, who 
died a prisoner and an exile; and finished by Louis Philippe, who saw the 
commencement of that revolution in which his father perished, and which 
drove himself to wander over Europe; who became, by a second revolution, 
king of France; and who, in a third revolution, was driven from his throne. 





IT ONLY SEEMS THE OTHER DAY. 


Though swiftly Time, with rapid wings, 
Has borne us from old scenes we knew, 
Yet memory oft the picture brings 
In glowing colors back to view; 
Thus early friends remember when 
They first as schoolboys met in play, 
And yet, though years have passed since then, 
It only seems ‘the other day.” 


The form of her we loved of yore, 

To whom we pledged affection’s vow, 
Will glide before our eyes once more, 

Though but in memory living now; 
Of that dark hair one tress alone— 

A treasured gift—is spared decay, 
Yet words in that familiar tone 

Seem only breathed ‘the other day.” 


Those friends appear no more the same 
That shared our mirth and dried our tears, 

Or taught us childhood’s favorite game— 
The dear old friends of early years ; 

But when we ask if they forget 
Those memories of the past, they say— 

‘‘ Though time has wrought some changes, yet 

It only seems ‘the other day.’ ”’ 
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REDEMPTION 


A POEM.—IN XII BOOKS. 


By JOHN D. BRYANT, M.D. 


BOOK IV. 
ARGUMENT. 


Universal peace ushers in the Advent of the Messias. By divine appointment, through an vege id 
Augustus, as the instrument, Joseph, with Mary, his espoused wife, repairs to Bethlehem. The Na- 
tivity of Christ. Angels appear to some shepherds, and announce the Savivur's birth ; they 4 and 
worship him. A miraculous star appears in the East, by which, three wise men of Chak are 
wonderfully led to the manger at Bethlehem; these also adore the infant Redeemer, pt present hin 
with royal gifts. 


Hail, heav’n-born Peace! primeval state of bliss, 
Conferr’d on Eden once, but then withdrawn, 
When the first pair essential Peace forsook, 

And each recriminative th’ other charged 

With sin; since then, stranger to earth, no more 
Dost thou revisit man till now, or but 

With casual ray, too soon extinguish’d 

In fraternal strife. I, thy dawning hail, 

More grateful to the heart than rosy light 

To Crithéis’ son, or him, who vainly 

Thee besought in Mantua’s sweet retreat; 

Or, to Londinian bard, whose eye, though dimm’d, 
By error of paternal precept plunged 

In deeper darkness of the mind. Oh! would 
That I, reversing his misstep, might some 
Atonement make, for that ungracious fault; 
And will, if nightly Muse aid me as well 

To sing Redemption won, as him the Fall. 

Not ye, do I implore, who aided him, 

Eased him in his descent, but could not raise 
Up to the Heights, to reinstate fall’n man. 

Not ye, Pierides, nor you, fair maids, 

Who did with those contend, equal ’in number, 
And scarce less skill’d in song, do I invoke, 

In this fresh trial of superior skill. 

Away, Urania, you, ye Muses nine, 

Your songs no more delight the sages’ ear: 
Away, profane, the palm and laurel now 
Crowns loftier bedeck. Pindus, Parnassus, 

Rise in vain for me, and Helicon, 

Who higher soar than Pegaséan wing, 

And there indite a strain, more sweet than e’er 
Castalian fount heard from Apollo’s lyre, 

Or Orpheus’, feign’d to hold the streams entranced, 
Make mountains move, and savage beasts grow tame; 
Fables, which find their complement alone 

In Him, whom David and Isaias sang; 

Who, though unworthy, now inspire my song, 
And lead me to a bolder flight, than e’er, 
Unless so aided, I should dare t’ essay. 

Not that my art succeeds to equal theirs, 

In numbers rythmical, and flowing verse, 


* Copyright secured according ¢ to law ly the Author. 
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Who waited long with hope that one might rise, 

Fit to excel, and sing beyond their powers; 

But that the theme, which me so elevates, 

Not I the theme, surpasses highest flight 

Of man’s heroics, mythologic verse, 

War's grizzly wounds, with blood and-crackling bones, 
Neath pond’rous cars and rolling chariots crush’d, 

Or batt’ring rams, dread enginery of death; 

Befitting more the songs of carnal man, 


Than mine, which bold contemns mere earthly thought, 


And draws from fount celestial thought divine, 
To sing the circumstance of peace, not war, 
Man whole redeem’d, and raised above those arts, 
Which, but for Sin, had ne’er distraught our sphere, 
And now would cease, earth t’ Eden’s bliss restored, 
Did man but rightly comprehend the boon, 
Full purchased through Messias peaceful reign. 
Psalmist of Israel, type of Him to come, 
Whose pastoral pipe, melodious, oft 
Hath charm’d the flow’ring plains of Bethlehem, 
What time thy father’s flocks browsed on the hills, 
Or drank the waters of its grassy meads, 
Inspire mine ear, list’ning more rapt to thee, 
Than fleecy charge, or warbling audience, 
Instinctive, to thy tuneful lay. Let peace, 
With healing wings outspread, sweetly infuse 
And calm my soul, perturbed with carking cares, 
And dreams inane of man’s beneficence; 
Oft drumm’d in faithful ears, that faithless prove, 
Since men their faithful brethren daily crush, 
But seldom raise a helping hand to stay; 
Oft preach’d, but seldom practiced, e’en before 
The altar, save when interest inspires. 
Peace, best attain’d in rural fields and glades, 
With shepherd’s crook, and pipe, and bleating herds, 
Where frugal life, with simple wants bestew’d, 
Flows on unenvied, most exempt from care; 
Peace, which to grace conjoin’d, with rest and joy, 
The saints partake in heav’n; now known to thee, 
Who, long involved in internecine wars, 
Wast sorely tried, yet, after God’s own heart, 
And overshadow’d by his presence, rich 
Wast endow’d midst pastoral charms, to be 
The type of that great Pastor, who his sheep, 
Purchased with covenant blood, gently leads 
Into the one great Fold, there to abide 
In his, the one great Shepherd’s arms; whose voice 
They hear, and follow oft to rich repasts; 
Or to perennial streams of grace, flowing 
From that celestial fount, which rises near 
The throne of God, and waters all the plains 
Made arid by the breath of sin and death. 
Or, should fair Hebron’s vale delight thee more, 
Whose rocky glens re-echoed to thy songs, 
And waked their voice symphonious to the sounds, 
That trembled on thy royal harp, attuned 
To praises of thy Son, the Son of God, 
Then, thee I thence invoke t’ indite my muse, 
Which sings the advent, often sung by thee, 
Of Isr’el’s promis’d Saviour; pleased more 
Than e’er the wand’ring tribes in desert wastes, 
Listen’d to Miriam, with timbrels, sing 
The fate of Pharao’s host, list I to thee. 
Peace ushers in the great Messias’ reign, 
Soft beats her pinions on th’ Augustan age, 
And o’er the expanse of his extended sway, 
Sits dove-like brooding, where the clang of arms 
Had long resounded through harrassed plains. 
From whence Atlanteus gently laved the shores 
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Of his great empire on the going down, 

To where Euphrates kiss’d the rising sun, 

And northward, where the Rhine and Danube roll 
Their cooling waters diverse to the main; 
Thence to the golden plains of Afric, south, 
And Araby, she undisturbed reposed. 

Their swords to ploughshares, spears to pruning hooks, 
The nations gladly beat, and ceased to war. 
Sing, Muse divine, the names of those, who paid, 
That day, their tribute to the Prince of peace; 
Who, though enslaved by Satan, and enchain’d 
To hell’s triumphal car, unknowing why, 

Gave premonition of salvation near; 

Who paid, involuntary, homage free, 

And free partook of undeserved grace. 

All save his own; his own received him not; 
Though to the few, who did receive, he gave 
The power to be made the sons of God; 

Born, not of blood, nor will of flesh, nor man, 
But of the Father born in mystic birth. 

Italia first, as first in place and power, 

The gates of Clusius shuts, and Januals 

Of peace offers to Jacob’s rising Star; 

Chief of Italia’s deities, his keys, 

The god gives up, foredoom’d to overthrow, 
With emblems of superior power replaced, 
When Rome, beloved of God, call’d to be saints, 
Placed Isr’el’s king on Cesar’s lofty throne, 
And Rome’s proud eagles humbly stoop’d, to yield 
Their place to that opprobrious, conqu’ring Sign, 
Which, after, gleam’d illustrious in the skies. 
Next warlike Lusitan hangs up his shield, 
And with the Tarragon seeks war no more; 
While o’er his vine-clad hills, serene imbow’r'd, 
Pyrenean cliffs, no longer rugged, smile. 

So the Brigantes, and innum’rous hords, 
Britannia’s soil a long time who disturbed 

With barbarous contests, from Druidic rites, 

A moment turn, and hostile arms to greet 

That glorious day, which seal’d the demons’ pow’r. 
But chief the isles among, the Isle of saints 
Puts on her robe of joyous green, and sets 

Her emerald signet, to the seal of God’s 
Redeeming love; emblem of mercy ’and peace, 
Signet, which, once, Urim and Thummim graced, 
And after, gleam’d athwart the bow, which he 
Of Patmos, saw around the heav’nly throne, 
Sure type of reconciliation, proof, 

How dear to God are his predestined saints. 
Nor doth Gallia refuse. From Pyrenees 

To Alps, from Rhine to rolling seas, spacious 
Her rich domain extends, predestined thence 
With Clovis and Clotild, to deck her arms 

By victories of grace, until, when free 

Enlaved in healing streams from Mercy’s side, 
She rose exalted to th’ immortal name— 
Defender of the Faith; name, deeply grav’n 

On her front, and borne where e’er her eagles 
Flaunt the breeze, or sail cerulean seas. 

So all of Celtic race and name, destroy 

Their idols, and, unalterably firm, 

Compaction hold with him, whose genial reign, 
From rising to the setting orb of day, 

Wide as the earth’s expanse, coeval spreads, 
And with the clean Oblation, long foretold 

By Malachias, constant him adore. 

Next after these, homage of peacefulness 

The warlike sons and blue eyed maids defer 

Of wild Illyricum; whilst Rhetia, 
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Dacia, Thrace, and utmost lands, wide spread, wash’d 
By nus, Danube, Dravus and the Save, 

Awhile forget their fierceness, and succumb 

To the prevailing force of heav’nly grace; 

Of all-pervading grace and boundless love, 

That speechless struck the oracles of Greece, 

Held Tenedos at bay, closed Sibyls’ caves, 
O’erturn’d the Delphic fane, and demons sent, 

With all the demo-gods, howling to hell, 

Anew to learn, whose hand created, not 

Withheld, had pow’r rebellious to destroy. 

Nor Asia fails, who first his Star saw light 

The eastern sky, and sends her wise men, fraught 
With royal gifts, frankincense, gold and myrrh; 
Him first to hail, but last, save few, to own. 

Egypt her arms, Him, opens to receive; 

And sable Africa bows down with awe 

Before him, who, her deserts as the rose, 

Made blossom, and all her sunny fountains 

With healing virtues flow. Not less the Medes 
And Parthians own his sway, whilst Elamites, 
Lybians and Cretes, Araby and Cyrene, 

Prepare his way, for whom, valleys were raised, 
Mountains and hills brought low, crooked made straight, 
And every rough place plain. Nor yet the East 
Alone, greeted with joy man’s rising Hope, 

Whose circling beams o’erspread the Western world, 
And heav’nly smile on tribes conceal’d from view; 
On tribes long lost, but in the counsels, who, 

Of God’s redeeming love, recorded stood, 

Vessels of grace, alike predestinate 

In his good time to be aroused from death, 

And bathed in life’s regenerating flood. 

These see his beams from far, and hail the sign, 
Of which some glimm’ring rays, not quite obscured, 
Transpierced the mists that clouded their dark minds. 
All but the grand disturber, foe to peace, 

Some motion gave of wish’d deliv’rance near. 

He, since his last repulse, and signal rout, 

The remnants of his forces wide dispersed, 

Lay impotent and lone on Pauda’s cliffs, 

Bleak, barren, cold. Not stronger bound that wight, 
Whom fable sings, chain’d to Caucasian rocks, 

Nor for less cause condemn’d to blank despair. 
Revolving his distress and fading hopes, 

He, thus deploring, vents with grief his fears: 

“Ah me! so soon o’erthrown, a fugitive 
Confess’d, chain’d to these heights, without redress, 
And powerless my ruin to forefend! 

What could I more of caution, skill, employ, 
To stay the progress of this dread inroad, 

And bate the advent of the Son of God? 
Cautious I moved, with care my force disposed, 
Ready for open war, or what should come. 
War he declined, withdrew his hosts, and left 
Me to expatiate the field he fear’d to meet, 
And try the virtue of this second Eve. 

Did aught of violence impel me then? 

No, gentlest motives pleaded my just aims, 

And led me rather to persuade than force. 

That I gave o’er does not implead my skill, 
Nor yet impeach the virtue of my cause. 

Did he not charge me so t’ his fav’rite Job, 
When I, from travel sore, once met his sons, 
Assembled near him on a certain day? 

Strict he enjoin’d the self-same trial’s force, 
And after, sharp rebuked him his default. 
Doubt not the same result had proved me right, 
Had my attempt not been short interrupt. 
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But what dire change o’erclouds the prospect now? 
Peace! where my warring legions most embroil’d! 
Nations, which I had much enrich’d with spoils, 
Whose feet to war led, fingers taught to fight. 
With vict’ry crown’d where e’er their standards stood, 
Now, sooth, court dastard peace! and sit astare, 
With marv'ling gaze, at this new prodigy, 

Which om’nous looms invasive of my sphere! 
Here had I thought myself at length secure, 
Without oppose to build my empire free, 

And the democrity prove of my reign. 

For I no slavish vassalage have claim’d, 

But freedom gave from vassalage to Him, 

To all the race of man, of old ingrate; 

Ingrate to me, who liberty achieved, 

Who, when he had forbade to taste the fruit, 

(So aimless else amidst the garden placed,) 

Did set them free, and made like us, as gods, 

The evil as the good to equal know; 

What could they less than own my equal pow’r, 
And do me homage, equal power’s just meed? 

So did they; but what now defends, and leads 
Them after, whom I hotly hate, did meet, 

And bold, with daring front, durst meet again, 
Were but to thaw this adamantine frost, 

Which holds me paralized to these bleak hills, 
And tenfold plagues inflicts o’er hottest fires; 
Frore fire, that chills, yet burns, that numbs my limbs, 
Proves how inexorable is his ire, 

And how exhaustless his unswerving hate. 

Not more than mine, and here I tell thee, Son 

Of God, come weal, come woe, blow hot or cold, 
My everlasting hate is wholly thine; 

Thine, and all those, who, fawning, with thee side. 
Time was when I my purpose might have waived, 
And some compact have held with even Thee, 
Willing to share by turns the filial throne; 

Not less deserving it, who sat as high, 

And equal claim had to be named his Son; 

The loss of which caused my first feud with Heav’n. 
But that is past, and more that fairly prompts 

To such defiance as bears no reprieve, 

Brooks no collusion, and but kindles hate. 

Then be assured, though seeming Victor now, 
New wars thy vaunted peace shall break, thy rule 
O’erturn, e’en should my empire cede to thee, 

For short time keep allegiance transferr’d, 

And thy new sons, as far the former race 

Excel in numbers, virtue, or renown, 

As hosts of heaven excel the least their tribes. 
Deem thou this brav’ry vain, if so beseems; 

But what field, tell me, e’er was shunn’d by me? 
What foe ever beheld my coward back, 

Or me transpierced with an opprobrious wound? 
And though I hold thee equal, and confess 

Some disadvantage in a former pass, 

(A disadvantage amply since repaid,) 

*Twas not through my defect, but dastard crew, 
Who, basely terrified, left whom desert, 

That else had measured thee with even force. 

But doubt not we shall meet in other fields, 
Though this new project universal lead 

And sway all nations, cringing at thy shrine. 
Fresh motions will but freshen our attempts, 

And yield occasion to essay in arms 

What former strivings have but faintly shown. 

At least, be sure, till future times approve, 

That hell’s immitigable wrath no ease 

Shall find, no respite e’er demand, nor truce 
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Accord, till thou be fetter’d at my feet, 
Or I sink helpless ‘neath thy boasted pow’r. 
When this last be, hereafter let abide, 
Believe not shortly, nor by thy decree.” 

Thus the vain braggart, helplessly transfix’d 
On loftiest peak of Ural’s glacial chain, 
By turns deplores, raves, vents his spleen, and dares 
Before whom cowardly he quails. Meanwhile, 
The changing seasons longer not delay 
To bring the fulness of that promised morn, 
Which smiles upon the rising Hope of man. 
All that the Seers saw, and prophets sang, 
Or Isr’el fear’d, had full completion found. 
From Juda’s hand the sceptre now had pass’d, 
And Edom sat where David was enthroned ; 
From Juda’s loins no lawgiver arose, 
Sinee Ceasar o’er him cast his iron sway. 
The weeks of Daniel ended, ready stands, 
The Saint of saints to usher in his year, 
When, Sin’s dominion past, iniquity 
No more, but everlasting justice, reigns. 
Isaias, sing, as none but thou canst sing, 
The glories of the Orient’s dawning year; 
For thou art present, visible to me, 
And, not the least, rejoicest at the day, 
So plainly sung, so full foretold by thee: 

“A Virgin hath conceived and bears a Son; 
To us a Child is born, a Babe is given, 
The Prince of peace, whose government shall rise, 
Increase, and spread, and never know an end. 
Upon the throne of David shall he sit, 
To order it in righteousness and peace. 
Rejoice ye peoples, Salem’s daughters sing; 
Your King behold, who desolate makes glad, 
Makes wilderness with lilies bloom and rose. 
Libanus shouts his praise, and Carmel’s top, 
Her beauteous garb puts on, while Saron leaps 
With joy, the glory of her Lord to see. 
Instead of thorns, the fir-tree now springs up, 
The myrtle, in the place of prickly briars. 
The wolf reposes with the peaceful lamb, 
oe in friendly mood, with kids abide, 
And lordly lions sort with bleating calves, 
Whilst youths disportful gaily lead their bands. 
Strengthen your hands, ye feeble, and confirm 
Your trembling knees; faint hearted, courage take, 
For God himself descends your strength to be. 
See him, ye blind, and every deaf man hear; 
Leap as the hart, ye lame, praise him, ye mutes, 
Who sets the tongue of every dumb man free. 
Fresh waters in the deserts spring, while streams 
Through arid wilds strange courses take and blend 
Their humble song with seas tremendous roar. 
The pilgrim pauses in his path to see 
New cascades leap from out the crusted rocks, 
Or scoop fresh waters from the sandy plains, 
Where cascades fell, nor waters flow’d before. 
The dens where dragons former dwelt, now wave 
With fenny bulrush and the graceful reed, 
While every vine, and shrub, and fruitful tree, 
Spontaneous their pulpy treasures yield, 
And, free from venom of the crested snake, 
Or savage beasts that prowl the woods for prey, 
Shelter the wanderer ’neath their leafy shade. 
Straight paths through flow’ry vistas spring, to guide 
His erring feet, and heralds raise their voice, 
To lead him cheerful on his easy way. 
Prepare the way, the way of God prepare, 
Who comes the door of mercy to unbar. 
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Rise up, ye vales, and you ye hills bow low, r 
Let devious ways be straight, and rough ways plain. 
Return, redeemed of the Lord, return; 
Hasten your great Deliverer now to see; 
Fill Sion, fill your courts with sounding praise, 
Your sorrows cease, your mourning flees away, 
And everlasting joy shall crown your heads.” 
Th’ imperious edict of Augustus rolls 
Portentous to the world’s remotest bounds ; 
Blind instrument in the Almighty’s hand, 
To solve his counsels and fulfill his words. 
Obedient to the summons, Joseph rose, 
With Mary, his espoused, ’twas so ordain’d, 
And went to Bethlehem to be enroll’d. 
Presaging clouds o’erhang the beetling crags, 
And frown upon them on their rugged way. 
The flow’ry top of Carmel casts its bloom, 
And with’ring, all its leafy honors fade; 
In circling eddies whirls the frosted air, 
And torrents rash impetuous to the main. 
Esdrela pass’d, Garizim greets their steps, 
Hard by the Patriarch’s well; where short repose 
Prepared the Virgin and her holy spouse, 
To urge their way, with premonition sad, 
Up Calvary’s mournful hill, by Solyma, 
And thence to Bethlehem’s irreguous vale, 
Where, on a mount, the royal city stood. 
Nine times the desert moon alternate changed 
Her phases, falcate, full, synodic round 
This oblate sphere; the tenth, in Tebeth, shone 
With chilling beams, when stood the Pilgrims, tired, 
At Bethlehem’s crowded door. Place there was none; 
None e’en for brief repose; the inn was full; 
Nor friendly voice responded to their call. 
Royal descendants of th’ illustrious race, 
And at the threshhold of their royal sire, 
Obscure, they had not where to lay their heads. 
The tribe of David, num’rous, throngs the place; 
Some come from wealthy Sidon, skill’d in ships, 
And Tyre, twin cities, which Phenicia ruled; 
Arabia, next restores his wand’ring sons; 
Damascus, water’d by Chrysorrhoas, 
River of gold, whose fountains beamy flow 
With pearls and precious stones, its tribute pays; 
Those Bosra sends, perite in purple dyes; 
Nor Edom these withhold, nor Mizraim, 
Made fertile by the swelling Nile. Where e’er 
The sons of David, Bethlehem born, had fled, 
Thence answ’ring to the edict, numberless 
They come to be enroll’d, and fill the town. 
From fruitless search averted, Joseph turns 
His weary steps without its gates, but finds 
No place, save a lone crib, where beasts abide. 
The cheerless shelter, thankful they accept, 
To screen them, way-worn, from night’s piercing blasts. 
Fair Cynthia half her course had measured o’er 
With silvery beams; and, past the zenith, 
Oblique with silent step, took westward way, 
When Gabriel, who all night long, and all 
The weary way from Nazareth, had led 
The Virgin undefiled, to Bethlehem’s crib, 
His shining legions, many a phalanx, 
Drew, close and deep, around the lowly spot; 
Then on his trumpet of ethereal mold, 
Th’ appointed signal blew; not terrible, 
As that which waked the echoing hills round 
Sinai’s awful top, yet in full cadence 
Breathing, loud and clear; such that the heav’ns heard, 
Her golden gates wide oped, which music made, 
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Melodious music made, and, answering, 
Her sons, in numbers numberless, call’d down 
To see the Sun of righteousness arise; 
For at that instant, without pain, Jesus, 
The Son of God, pass’d from the Virgin’s womb, 
And calm repesed within the Virgin’s arms. 
Divine effulgence, pour’d on Bethlehem’s crib, 
(Native to heav’n and heav’n’s eternal throne,) 
Diffused ineffable the place around. 
Brighter than that which shone on Moses’ face, 
When from the Mount, talking with God, he came; 
Or than that mountain where Eliseus stood, 
At Dothan, and beheld around him gleam 
Chariots of heav’nly fire and glitt’ring steeds. 
But to the glory of that other mount, 
Likest it seem’d, whereon transfigured stood 
Jesus, with three of his beloved; his face 
More glorious than the noonday sun, too bright 
For mortal eye, his garments white as snow. 
Such splendor now beams from his infant face, 
Whilst sweet voiced cherubim in radiant bands, 
Incessant hymn the new creation’s dawn. 

Their music thrill’d the ear of shepherds, who, 
Abiding in the fields by night, kept watch 
Over their fleecy charge: “ What sounds are these? 
So each, with wond’ring awe, the other ask’d: 
“What heav’nly theme wakes such mellifluous notes? 
Nor mortal voice, nor instrumental skill, 
Such music ever breath’d in mortal ear; 
Unless those sounds of voice and harp, discoursed 
By him, inspired, who once made loots plains 
Resound, the while he tended his pleased flocks, 
Or spirits charm’d from guilty breast of Saul. 
Either some heav’nly embassage arrives, 
Fraught with new message to our race enthrall’d, 
(And Israel’s chronicles profuse record 
Such envoys sent from ’fore the heav’nly throne,) 
Or else, that long wish’d hour at length hath dawn'd, 
And angel music hymns our Shiloh come; 
Whereof late fame makes certain strange report. 
You ’ve heard of Mary? She of Joachim, 
And of the royal race in David's line? 
The princess of a mighty house, beloved, 
Whom all had fervent hoped, would prove to raise 
Fall’n Juda from the dust, her state repair. 
This Mary, (incredible in Israel,) 
Hath vow’'d, ’tis said, virginity to God. 
She, whom the mightiest princes eager sought, 
Whose virtue, fame had spread throughout the East, 
Celestial pure, whose beauty, minstrels sang, 
Prefers virginity, that hope precludes 
To save her people by Messias birth, 
Before that state which Juda’s daughters love. 
Yet, some mysterious motive lies coneeal’d, 
Which our high pontiffs have full well approved, 
And given her to Joseph, poor old man, 
To be her guardian, and ward off reproach. 
From hence the mystery of her life unfolds; 
An angel from the Lord appear’d to her, 
Whereof all Nazareth rings with the fame, 
That said she should be mother of a son, 
Without the carnal touch of mortal man; 
And strange to say, this Virgin’s big with child! 
Nor did these prodigies commence with her; 
For Zachary, he of Abia’s course, 
Whose wife her cousin is, of Aaron’s tribe, 
Whilst serving in his place, an angel saw, 
That promised him a son in his old age, 
Expressly named forerunner of the Lord. 
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And, in like manner, Joachim received 

A heav’nly visitant, who Mary’s birth 

Also foretold. What all this means, exceeds 

What simple shepherds may aspire to know; 

The wise and learned it behooves to tell. 

This much is certain, all the prophets read, 

That our Messias birth must soon advene; 

And if this glory, which round Bethlehem shines, 

Be not a mere illusion of the brain, 

Some supernatural fact it must reveal. 

What e’er it be short time will solve the doubt, 

For with majestic tread from forth the light, 

Comes one, whose mien betokens not of earth.” 
Whilst yet they spake, th’ archangel Gabriel, swift 

Approaching, stood before the wond’ring band. 

Enchanted, yet o’erwhelmed with awe and fear, 

They, prostrate, hide their faces from his view. 

Whom he, his brilliance check’d, in accents soft, 

Measured to soothe, thus comforting address’d: 
“Fear not, for lo, good tidings of great joy, 

Which shall be to all peoples, bring I you. 

To you, preferr’d before the great and wise; 

For God exalts th’ humble, himself reveals 

To babes, but from the wise and prudent hides, 

And whom the world deems foolish, chief esteems. 

From such, the patriarchs call’d, and Isai’s son, 

Pastors as you, who humbly kept their flocks, 

And merited to fill that line, which ends 

In Him, whom Israel doth long expect, 

Th’ anointed Son, long hoped, at length arrived ; 

For, in the city ’of David, now, to day, 

Is born to you the Saviour, Christ the Lord. 

The Infant, wrapp’d in swaddling clothes, you’ll find, 

And in a manger, midst the lowing herd, 

Obscurely laid; and this shall be your sign.” 
Suddenly, shining in the starry vault, 

A host of heav’nly messengers appear, 

Who, jubilant, exult, and praises sing: 
“Glory to God be in the highest giv’n, 

And peace on earth to men of good will come. 

Behold the Prodigy, O earth, and hail 

The new born Infant, Christ thy Lord and King, 

Who now doth visit and redeem the race. 

For, as was spoken by the prophet’s mouth, 

Who from the first was gifted to foretell, 

A Horn of safety, He in David’s house, 

Redemption for the people, would raise up. 

Now is his word fulfill’d. From Virgin’s womb, 

The faithful Branch takes root, on David’s stem 

Engrafted, Heir to David’s royal house, 

His Lord, though Son, whom earth and heaven sing. 

Glory to God be in the highest giv’n, 

And peace on earth to men of good will come.” 
Joyful the shepherds hear th’ inspiring words; 

Gladness supplants their fear, when with loud voice, 

(Their hearts to heav’nly inspiration warm’d,) 

They chaunt the angels’ hymn with sweet refrain: 
“Glory to God be in the highest giv’n, 

And peace on earth to men of good will come. 

We praise thee, God, thee bless, and thee adore; 

Thee glorify and thank, who glorious art, 

Father almighty, heav’n’s eternal King. 

And thee, O Lord, the sole begotten One, 

Th’ anointed Christ, and Lord of heav’n and earth; 

Thee, Lamb of God, and of the Father, Son, 

Who from thy Father’s throne dost now descend, 

To take away the sins of fallen man; 

Thee only, who art Holy, to assume 

Our debt, thee only, who art Lord, Most High; 
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Jesus, the just, to suffer for the vile, 

Christ, th’ anointed, to mend the broken law.” 
Aloud exulting, thus the shepherds sing, 

And leave their slumb’ring flocks for Bethl’hem’s crib; 

Whose halo mountant, shining from afar, 

Directs their speedy steps, and points the door. 

They enter, and behold the heav’nly Babe, 

Cradled on straw and in a manger laid. 

Prostrate before him bow the patriarch sire, 

And Mary, who the infant Saviour bore. 

Rapt in ecstatic joy before her Son, 

Th’ untainted Virgin kneeling him address’d: 
“By what fit name shall I thee call, O Son? 

A man’s name shall I give thee? but thou art 

Divine. God’s name shall I bestow? but thou 

Hast taken human flesh. Shall I with milk 

Thee nourish, or thee glorify as God? 

Shall I, or as thy Mother, cherish thee, 

Or as thy handmaid, thee adore? What is 

This mystery, unutterable, profound? 

Heav’n is thy seat, yet now my womb thee bears; 

Here with the dwellers of the earth thou deign’st 

To live, and yet the highest heav’ns dost fill; 

Whose coming here is not through change of place, 

By condescension humbled to our state. 

This mystery divine, I may not search, 

But humbly bow thy goodness to adore. 

Thou art in me th’ exhaustless source of good, 

With lib’ral hand who hast adorn’d my soul, 

Enrich’d with graces, on me copious pour’d; 

And when thou had’st no greater gift to yield, 

(Unheard of wonder, earth and heav’n’s amaze!) 

Did’st visit me, did’st give me thine own self, 

And constitute me Mother of my Lord! 

Naught can’st thou now, my saving Son, refuse, 

Who hast united thus thyself to me, 

Flesh of my flesh, my life with thine infused, 

Thy be’ing, insep’rable to mine conjoin’d. 

Since then thou hast so high exalted me, 

So intimately join’d me to thyself, 

Let all that in me is be perfect thine; 

My will conform, my thoughts, and my desires, 

That as in body we are one, not less 

We may be one in mind, will, heart, and soul.” 
Her words the shepherds hear with rev’rent awe, 

And lowly fall before their infant Lord; 

Him worship thus with vows, and humble gifts, 

(Such as poor shepherds may,) bestow; then take 

Their joyful way, to talk these marvels o’er, 

And spread the fame of Isr’el’s new-born King. 
Th’ almighty Hand, which out of chaos drew 

Vast masses, inert, moulded into worlds, 

Bowl’d mighty suns o’er heav’ns azure plains, 

Bade meteors shine, and vagrant comets blaze, 

Now decks the ebon vault with a new gem, 

Whose glorious rays eclipse day’s ruby beams. 

High in the Orient gleams that radiant star, 

The Father’s finger pointing to his Son. 

The zodiac glistens with its hallow’d light, 

And elder stars withdraw their feebler rays. 

Ethiop saw and raised her hands to God, 

Saba and Egypt their atonement made, 

Araby own’d, and Araby was bless’d. 

But chief its beams, enubilous, impress’d 

Seleucia’s royal fountains, near the place 

Where Eden once outspread her spacious walls, 

Whence flow’d the Phison round the land of gold, 

Gihon and Tigris, with the river famed, 

That haughty Babylon bore; streams, which erst 
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The flow’ry banks of Paradise enlaved, 
First kiss’d the virgin sun, ere sin had cast 
Its baleful blight on this sublunar sphere, 
And now the first salute the virgin star. 
This star the Magi saw, who oft had heard 
The fame, which he of Beor sounded long, 
That when its beams the plains of Kedem gild, 
Should rise in Jacob of a Virgin born, 
Spotless and pure, a Son destined to change 
The face of nature, peace restore, and cast 
O’er sin’s dark confines the primeval day. 
Such was the fame in Iran, and before 
By Zoroaster taught, by these believed ; 
Believed, and now pursued, for soon begirt, 
Sandal’d, with staff in hand, and royal gifts 
Prepared, the Magians take their westward way, 
To pay their homage to the new-born Child. 
The fires of Belus, on his crumbling tower, 
Burn’d sinister as pass’d the Magi on; 
But, not the portent heeding, they intent 
Urged their way through Chaldea’s palmy plains; 
Then left the land of dates, the desert sands 
Of Araby to try; their starry guide, 
Meanwhile, refulgent shining on their way. 
So glow’d the burning bush that Moses saw; 
So o’er the wastes of Mara and of Zin, 
The pillar of fire, Isr’el’s marshal’d hosts, 
From Zephon led into the promised land; 
And so the hand of God them leads, who seek 
The way of truth and holiness to know. 
Not less ignescent gleam’d th’ unwonted orb, 
Labent along the deserts trackless path, 
And gently o’er their heads diffused its light. 
At length on Ammon’s rugged heights they stand, 
Salute fair Hesebon, in Jordan’s stream 
Enlave their travell’d limbs, thence, Salem greet, 
And at her lordly gates loud knock and ask— 
“Where is he who is born King of the Jews? 
For in the East his guiding star we saw, 
And come the royal Infant to adore.” 

Fear seiz’d the craven hearts of Juda’s sons, 
As the strange asking of the Magi pass’d 
Through all the ways of Solyma. Stealthy 
At first, their words were borne, in whispers low 
Upon the evening air, and blanch’d the cheek ; 
Then grew in louder murmurs, as they sped 
From low to high, from high to him, who sat 
On David’s throne and ruled with iron rod. 
So brews the gath’ring storm; the quiet air, 
The gentle wind, a distant flash, with sounds 
Low mutt’ring, far between, then furious rush 
The elements, in angry torrents down. 
For, though the heart of Salem long’d to see 
The halo of Messias’ rising day; 
And, versed profoundly in prophetic lore, 
Knew that its dawn could not be long delay’d, 
Yet steep’d in guilt, and drench’d in prophet’s blood, 
Chain’d to the Edomites ensanguin’d throne, 
They quick presage their tyrant’s kindling ire, 
And dread the sound of Isr’el’s Saviour come. 
The echoed words—“ For we have seen his star 
Rise in the East, and him have come to adore,” 
Sank deep in Herod’s guilty breast, troubl’d him, 
And with him all Jerusalem dismay’d. 
The vassal’s crown upon the monarch’s brow, 
Bought with his own and Isr’el’s royal blood, 
Trembled before the Infant’s whisper’d name. 
For he had ask’d, and heard the record read— 
“Though Bethlehem of Juda is the least, 
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Yet out of her the Captain shall arise, 
To rule the people of the Lord of Hosts.” 
Sinister grew the monarch’s angry brow, 
Foreboding evil to the Son of Man; 
Whilst with deceit as deep as was his guilt, 
He, summoning the Wisemen, artful ask’d, 
What time the star, which guided them, appear’d; 
Then hastive sent them on their way, enjoin’d 
To bring him word, that he might come t’ adore. 
The Magi more delay not. Issu’ing forth, 
With joy exceeding, they pursue the star, 
Its zenith fix’d o’er where the young Child was, 
With virgin beams on Bethlehem clearly pour’d; 
On Bethlehem Ephrata, who, though small, 
Was privileged thus, her Lord the first to see. 
The lowly roof they enter, and behold 
The queenly Mother with her royal Son. 
Except the glory circling round his head, 
Which clear ae shone, no other beam 
Reveal’d the hidden God; for, since the day, 
On which he typical first shed his blood, 
Obedient to the law, the radiance, which 
The shepherds had allured, fading from view, 
Left but this circlet on his sacred brow. 
By this they know whom they so long had sought, 
A moment stand, inspired with sacred joy, 
With ravish’d ears drink in the heav’nly sounds, 
Which now anew, from bright angelic harps, 
Repeat the anthem, which the shepherds heard. 
Celestial harmony subdues their sense, 
And awe and holy fear melt into love. 
That sacred fire which his sweet Name incites, 
High heav’n inflames, and all heav’n’s sanctities 
Inebriates, with ravishing delights, 
Invades the Magi, seals their lips, but glows 
In chrystal drops, suffusing every cheek. 
Prostrate before him, now with unseal'd lips, 
The Magi fall, and humbly thus adore: 
“OQ Thou, before whom we, unworthy, bow, 
Before whose Majesty adorable, 
The trembling earth and heavens flee away, 
What shall we in thy presence but adore 
In most profound abasement of our souls. 
Thee, do we’ adore, just God, and render praise, 
Before whose greatness every knee doth bend. 
Compared with thee, earth’s mightiest is but weak, 
Her proud prosperity an empty dream, 
And all her brightness but a glimm’ring ray. 
Eternal King of ages, great Supreme, 
To thee alone, all honor appertains, 
Glory, and honor, benediction, praise; 
To thee, eternal Son of God most high, 
Who now descending from thy heav’nly tkrone, 
Dost deign to clothe thyself with human flesh, 
And woo our glad acceptance of thy love. 
Celestial source of truth, of hope, and joy, 
God, our supreme, all-wise, almighty King, 
Thee we have fervent sought, and seeking, find, 
Thee now desire to know, to understand, 
To love, and walk in all thy hallow’d ways. 
All knowledge in thy presence is as nought; 
Our best attainments nothing in thy sight, 
For thou alone eternal Wisdom art. 
And though in holy Infancy thou hast 
The Godhead veil’d, thou yet remain’st the same, 
Th’ Almighty Power, whence we, and all proceed; 
In whom we live, sole move, and being have. 
Though not of Isr’el’s race, deign, Lord, to look 
With favor on thy servants, and give part 
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In the Redemption thou hast come to bring. 

Remember Abraham, our father; him, 

Whose righteousness thou know’st, and whom from out 

Our land, of old, thou call’d’st to be the sire 

Of this blest race; remember, and accept 

For us, his face, who long’d to see thy day, 

But who, less bless’d than we, knew not its dawn.” 
So sought the Magi, and so found; so ask’d, 

And of his bounty full received, and grace 

For grace; with royal gifts prefer their pray’r, 

And find acceptance in his boundless love. 

Eight days the infant Saviour they adore, 

Worship with vows, and hail his Mother Bless’d; 

Then go their way rejoicing whence they came; 

Though, by an angel warn'd, in route diverse, 

By Bend-Emir, and Syria's fertile fields. 


THE END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 





Mr. Editor :—The entire work, of which four Books have been laid before your 
readers, is now in press, and will be issued therefrom in a neat volume, 80 soon as 
the arrangements are completed for publishing it simultaneously in this country 
and in England. Most respectfully, yours, B. 





PERSEVERANCE IN THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Let it not suffice us to be book-learned, to read what others have written, but 
let us ourselves examine things as we have opportunity, and converse with na- 
ture as well as books. Let us endeavor to promote and increase this knowledge, 
and make new discoveries, not so much distrusting our own parts, or despairing 
of our own abilities, as to think that our industry can add nothing to the inven- 
tion of our ancestors, or correct any of their mistakes. Let us not think that 
the bounds of science are fixed like Hercules’ pillars, and inscribed with a ne 
plus ultra. Let us not think we have done, when we have learnt what they 
have delivered to us. The treasures of nature are inexhaustible. Here is 
employment enough for the vastest parts, the most indefatigable industries, the 
happiest opportunities, the most prolix and undisturbed vacancies. Seneca 
hath said, ‘‘The people of the next age shall know many things unknown 
to us; many are reserved for ages then to come, when we shall be quite 
forgotten—no memory of us remaining. The world would be a pitiful small 
thing indeed, if it did not contain enough for the inquiries of the whole world.” 
And again, ** Much work still remains, and much will remain; neither to him 
that shall be born after a thousand ages, will matter be wanting for new addi- 
tions to what hath already been invented.”” Much might be done would we but 
endeavor, and nothing is insuperable to pains and patience. A new study, at 
first, seems very vast, intricate, and difficult; but, after a little resolution and 
progress, after a man becomes a little acquainted with it, his understanding is 
wonderfully cleared up and enlarged, the difficulties vanish, and the thing grows 
easy and familiar. And for our encouragement in this study, observe what the 
Psalmist saith, The works of the Lord are great, sought out of all them that have 
pleasure therein, which though it be principally spoken of the works of Provi- 
dence, yet may as well be verified of the works of creation. 





TITUS AND HIS FAMILY. 


More than two hundred years ago, there lived in one of the many islands of 
the empire of Japan, a great nobleman. He was universally loved and es- 
teemed for his high descent and distinguished virtue. 

Now many years, before the first dawn of life had beamed upon him, there 
came across the broad ocean, some good and holy men to preach the gospel to 
the heathenish population of that island-kingdom. Thousands had listened to 
the missionaries and received baptism. Titus also—for this was the name 
given him at the font—was a Christian, and, with his family, derived his great- 
est happiness from his belief in God and Jesus Christ. The Christian religion 
made daily progress in these lands, and there was reason to hope, that all Japan 
would be converted from the worship of dumb idols to the service of the living 
God. 

But the infidel priests, fearing for their credit and immense revenues, went to 
the emperor and the kings, who were subject to his authority, and endeavored 
to prevail on them to root out Christianity from the Japanese empire. A cruel 
edict was published by the emperor to the effect, that all who would not aban 
don their faith, should be put to death. Christians innumerable preferred to die 
rather than betray their Lord and Saviour, and suffered frightful torments with 
admirable constancy. Titus was the first upon whom the king, who was his 
superior lord, cast his eyes. He said within himself: “If I succeed in prevail- 
ing on this man whom the Christians revere so much, to apostatise from Chris- 
tianity, then all the Christians will imitate his example.”” He summoned him 
to his palace, and exerted all his eloquence to seduce him from his belief in 
Christ. As all his flatteries and all his promises were ineffectual, the king 
threatened to put him to a most cruel death. But Titus remained undaunted. 
“I am ready,” said he, ‘to give my blood and life for thee, Oh king; but I 
may do nothing against my conscience. Be my fidelity to my God a pledge, 
that I will be true to thee and our emperor even unto death. But I am still 
more ready to die for my Lord and Saviour. Death is to us Christians the en- 
trance to eternal life. 

The king spoke: ‘* Well, since thou dost not fear death, I will find a most 
effectual way to enforce thy obedience.”” With a threatening countenance and 
his outstretched arm, he beckoned to him to retire. 

Titus had three lovely blooming children—Simon, the eldest, was sixteen 
years old; Martina, the daughter, numbered fourteen; Matthias, a most charm- 
ing boy, had not passed his ninth summer. 

Titus, and his good wife, whose dispositions resembled those of her husband, 
had made it their first duty to bring up their children in piety and virtue, and to 
instruct them to their utmost in the Christian religion. 

The next day, while the parents and their children were on their knees, and, 
with great devotion, making their morning prayer, a party of soldiers suddenly 
encompassed the house. The captain entered the room and addressed Titus in 
a haughty and threatening manner: “I have received orders from the king to 
carry away thy youngest son. If he will not deny his faith, he will this very 
hour be burnt to death in the fore-court of the royal palace.’’ 
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The father was alarmed—the mother turned pale as death. They feared— 
not so much that the devoted boy should be thrown into the flames, as that he 
would be terrified at the sight of the glowing fire, and renounce his religion. 

“Oh! my child,’’ the father said to him, ‘‘ think of the holy old man, Poly- 
carp, of whom I have often told thee. Thou knowest that when it was said to 
him, he must either deny and blaspheme Christ, or be burnt to death, he an- 
swered: ‘I have served Him these four-score and six years, and He never did 
me any harm, but much good; and how can I blaspheme my King and my 
Saviour!” Think, my child, what a good master He must be, for whom one 
after six-and-eighty years’ service, fears not the flames. Do that, my son, joy- 
fully, child though thou art, which a hoary old man has done before thee.” 
The mother spoke, in imitation of the mother of the Macchabees, hot tears 
streaming from her eyes: ‘* Yes, my son, have pity on me and die content.” 

But the boy spoke: ‘Oh! mother, weep not, I die with pleasure, | fear not 
death. For Jesus Christ, my Master, { willingly sacrifice my life.” 

His brother and sister gazed upon him with eyes full of tears, and bade him 
farewell. All wished to accompany him. But the captain spoke: “ Back! 
presume not to leave this house.’ All now embraced the beloved Matthias— 
Simon and Martina could not tear themselves from him. But he said: “‘ Oh, 
leave me! I depart with joy. 1 am going to heaven. There we shall meet 
again.” 

The captain spoke: ‘Cruel father! Unfeeling mother! Do the king’s be 
hests, and your son is free. You yourselves give him up to the devouring 
flames.” 

The father and mother said to the captain: ‘* Dost thou think it pains us not 
to part with our beloved son?’? But to the child he spoke: “Go, dear son! 
God be with thee! Momentary sufferings bring eternal life.” 

The boy departed, led by the soldier’s hand. Often did he look back, his 
eyes overflowed with tears, but still he smiled. They eagerly watched him, 
until he entered the fore-court of the royal palace, and the door was closed be- 
hind him. It was surrounded with a high wall, and thitherwards all directed 
their sorrowing eyes. ‘Oh God!” the mother suddenly exclaimed, “ they are 
burning him.”? The father thought of Abraham, raised his looks to heaven, 
and said: “‘ By Thee, O God, may he be accepted as a whole burnt offering.” 

The morning dawn found the father, mother, and their two remaining chil- 
dren in tears, after watching the live-long night. ‘Alas!”’ sighed the mother, 
“the fiery red of the morning sky recalls to my mind the flames wherein our 
dear little Matthias perished.”’ 

But a short time passed, before the captain returned and entered the room. 
** Your little son,”? he said, “is now dust and ashes. I have come to take 
away your daughter. But be not thou,” said he, as he contemplated Martina, 
“dear gentle child, so foolish as thy brother. Behold! the king is ready to deck 
thee with gold and pearls.” 

Martina spoke: ‘‘ What profit gold and pearls? The faith that has been 
proved by sufferings, is more precious than gold tried by the fire; and godliness 
is this precious pearl, for which we must sacrifice our all. What doth it profit 
a man to gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 

* Alas!?? said the captain, who could not look on the tender virgin without 
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emotion, “ pity were it in truth, that this beauty, blooming like a flower, should 
be cut down.” 

Martina spoke: “ All flesh is as grass, and all the beauty of man as a flower 
of the field. The grass withers, the flower dies away. But the soul which 
does the will of God, blooms eternal.” 

«‘ Now,” said the captain, “I may conceal nothing from thee. Thou wilt 
be cast to furious wild beasts, to be torn and devoured. Dost thou not tremble 
thereat ?” 

Martina thought of the holy bishop and martyr, Ignatius, who had been 
thrown among lions, and spoke like him: “I am the wheat of God, and am to 
be ground by the teeth of wild beasts, that I may be found the pure bread of 
Christ.” 

The father, full of heavenly consolation, said: ‘‘Oh, my daughter! Happy 
art thou! Thou hast received into thy heart the precepts of Jesus Christ, and 
kept them trustfully. The spirit of God giveth thee light and strength to follow 
these precepts, and die joyfully in the faith of Christ.” 

The mother spoke, her eyes drowned in hot tears at the prospect of the 
bloody death which awaited her daughter, but consoled withal, by the constancy 
of the tender virgin in her faith in Christ: ‘Go, my dear child; the spirit of 
God will attend thee, that thou mayest happily accomplish the good fight.” 
Father, mother, and brother embraced the young martyr with sobs and sighs. 
But she tore herself from them, and said with joy: ‘‘ Father, mother, and 
brother, weep no more. Rejoice with me: I feel as if I saw the gates of hea- 
ven open to receive me. There, there we shall meet again; there we shall be 
eternally happy with Christ.” 

The captain departed, and the soldiers who encircled the house, would not 
allow the sorrowing parents and weeping brother to follow her. 

When the morning of the third day came, the captain again presented him- 
self. ‘* Your daughter,” said he, “has perfected her work. I have come to 
take away your remaining son. But you have still time to embrace a better 
course. Bethink you, before you deliver him into my hands. Will you then 
bereave yourselves of all your children? Would you, ye cruel parents, through 
your obstinacy, give him up to a bloody death? Look at him now, the hand- 
some blooming youth. Shall your noble family entirely disappear with him, 
and your name vanish from the earth? He is the delight of your eyes, the 
consolation of your life, the support of your old age. With what affection will 
he watch over you in your latter days, how softly close your eyes in death. 
Speak to him, and induce him by the love and gratitude he bears you, to pre- 
serve his life for your sakes. What doth your obstinacy profit either him or 
yourselves? Know ye, it lies in our power to put him to a most cruel death.” 

The noble youth spoke: ‘* You would have no power over me, were it not 
given you from above. You would not be able to do aught against me, did not 
God so permit. And the chalice which my heavenly Father offers me, shall [ 
not drink? His beloved Son died for all men. Oh! how sweet is it to die for 
love of Him, who for love of us sacrificed His life!’ 

** Know then,” said the captain, “ the king will have thee crucified. Sweet 
and delightful will it seem, indeed, to hang upon the cross for several days, 
with pierced hands and feet, to feel the smart of the burning wounds made by 
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the nails, and without support to die thereon amid the continual torments of 
death.” 

The heroic youth said: «Oh! what consolation—what joy is mine at being 
thought worthy to die the same death which my Redeemer endured. I will 
endeavor to bleed and suffer like Him, until with Him I may say, ‘It is con- 
summated.’ ”’ 

** Well spoken, beloved son!” the father said. ‘God will give thee strength 
to persevere to the end. Certes, thou art but a mere youth, but by God’s grace 
thou hast the courage of a man. May His grace be with thee that sanctifies 
the word! Happy the man who patiently endureth his trial ; for if he be found 
faithful, he will receive the crown of life, which God hath prepared for those 
that love Him.” 

The son in silence raised his eyes and hands to heaven; embraced his father 
and mother; left the room at a rapid pace, and the captain followed him. 

The noble Titus and his devout wife watched the night in prayer, spoke to 
each other words of encouragement and consolation, and when the morning 
broke, expected hourly to be summoned to execution. At last the captain ap- 
peared. ‘ Noble lady,” he said to Mary, “1 have come to conduct thee to the 
king. Like thy husband thou didst not pity thy children: alas! take pity on 
thyself at least. Verily, I fear thy noble head will fall beneath the axe. For to 
this death art thou doomed. Thou smilest! Thou lookest joyously towards 
heaven! Dost thou then deem it a trifling matter thus to sacrifice thy life?” 

The devout lady, inspired with heavenly wisdom said: “I willingly give 
away this transitory life to win an eternal crown. Oh! what joy to be re- 
stored in a few moments to my children! It grieves me not to Jeave my hus- 
band; for he will, I doubt not, follow me to-day or to-morrow. Oh! when I 
think of heaven, how miserable—how joyless is this earth! In that happy land 
there is no more separation from those we love ; there no tears of sorrow flow; 
there no sighs are heard more. No eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive what God hath prepared for those 
that love Him.” 

“That is our sweetest consolation,” said Titus, “that our brightest hope. 
Certes, we have had in this life many hours of sorrow, and during these latter 
days, our souls have been sad at the death of our dear children; but all the suf- 
ferings of this time of our whole earthly career, are but a mean sacrifice for the 
splendor which awaits us there.” 

Mary took her veil and said: ‘* Beloved husband, though I part from, and go 
before thee, I bid thee not farewell. Going as I am, to the other world, it seems 
as though I were passing across the street into the opposite house, yea, into the 
next room. Thou too wilt quickly follow me. Death separates us but a short 
time ; it unites us and our children with Christ, with Mary, the Apostles, and 
all good men, eternally. Why should we grieve thereat? We have every 
reason to rejoice; even now, we are willing and happy in hope.” She left the 
room ; the captain accompanied her. 

Ere an hour was gone, the captain returned in haste, and said: “ Titus, come 
with me to the king.”” Titus went with him, and the captain conducted him 
into the presence chamber. 

The king stood near a table, on which rich robes of purple and silk, silver 
workmanship of every kind, caskets of pearls and precious stones, were pro- 
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fusely displayed. Titus made a low reverence to the king; but cast a mere mo- 
mentary glance of contempt on the costly things before him. The king said: 
«* The riches thou seest are not for thee. Even thy children have rejected them 
with scorn. But come, I will show thee treasures infinitely more valuable.” 

Titus spake: ‘ Give thyself no useless trouble, Oh king! conduct me rather 
to the funeral pile, and to the places sprinkled with my wife’s and childrens’ 
blood. I have done with this wretched world. Whatever thou canst show me 
as precious on earth, 1 deem as nought.” 

He answered: “‘Come and see.” He opened a door and bade him enter. 
Titus entered a splendid hall, and was fixed with astonishment, mute and mo- 
tionless as the marble statue. For what met his eyes? There he beheld his 
wife surrounded by their three children, her countenance beaming happiness 
and delight, and all conversing with heart-felt joy. They did not perceive him 
immediately, but he could not breathe for a long time through astonishment. 
As another will grow pale with terror, he grew pale through joy. His heart 
beat violently, he gasped for breath, he could not utter a word. 

At last he approached them with outstretched arms, and said in a loud voice: 
“Oh God of heaven! What doIsee? Thou livest still, my dear wife! And 
thou, sweet daughter, hast not been cast to the wild beasts! You too, beloved 
sons, have escaped execution! I deemed you dead, and see you living! I feel 
as though I beheld you rising from the grave.”? All rushed towards him. His 
wife embraced him, and bathed his face with tears of joy; his children kissed 
his hands and clasped his knees. All experienced a felicity which no tongue 
may tell. ‘Oh! how great,” said the father, “ will be the happiness of meet- 
ing in heaven!”? The mother and children said: “ We feel as if we were 
already there.””? The king was sensibly affected by the moving scene, and even 
in his eye the bright tear stood. ‘“ What a loving, what a lovely family!” 
said he. 

Titus restrained the excess of his joy, and addressed the king: “But say, 
Oh king! why thou didst at first utter such fearful threats against us, and con- 
demn my children to so cruel a death, and art now so kind and gracious to- 
wards us ?”” / 

The king said: ‘‘I must needs tell thee why. I was not averse to the Chris- 
tian religion—the Christians were my most loving subjects; but I was required 
by the cruel and repeated edicts of the emperor to root out of my province that 
religion, alas! which he hates somuch. Whereupon I considered how I could 
execute his commands with the least possible bloodshed, or rather without any 
at all. As the Christians look upon thee as the best man of their society, I re- 
solved to make my first trial with thee. Hadst thou obeyed me, thy example 
would probably have induced them to do the like; in the event of thy resist- 
ance, I thought thy execution would terrify them into submission. Thou didst 
reject my proposals. I then thought I should find in thy children, an entrance 
to thy feelings as a father, and induce thee rather to deny thy faith, than deliver 
them into the hands of death. 

‘* But thou art perfectly ignorant how thy children and wife conducted them- 
selves in the palace. I will tell thee, that thy heart may be glad. 

“Thou knowest I first summoned thy youngest child. The captain had re- 
ceived orders to tell thee what kind of death awaited thy son. He, this worthy 
old soldier, informed me of what you, his parents, had said, and what courage 
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and heroism your child displayed at his separation from you. I caressed the 
devoted boy, stroked his cheeks and golden locks, and showed him all that can 
delight a child, and promised it should be his. But he shook his head with 
great earnestness. I ordered him to be led to the blazing funeral pile, and was 
perfectly astonished at his eagerness and joy to stretch himself upon it. Still I 
was sorry to harm the noble little Matthias. By my commands he was shut 
up in one of the rooms of my palace, and strictly watched, but furnished with 
all things necessary. I sent the captain again, with orders to leave you under 
the impression that your little son had been burnt to death. I bade him fetch 
your daughter, and inform you what death she was doomed to suffer. The 
captain brought her, and informed me what had passed between her and her 
parents. I called for the richest and most exquisite articles of dress, which 
usually delight girls of her age. She was shown to the furious tigers, whose 
fiery eyes glared through their iron latticed door, and which, with wide extended 
jaws, studded with sharp teeth, thirsted for her blood. I ordered the tender vir- 
gin to be placed in the centre of the court. The soldiers withdrew. I and 
many others watched her from the windows of the palace. But there she 
stood, bright and joyous as the angels of God are represented in your pictures, 
and fearlessly waited for the portcullis to be raised. How could I bring my 
heart to allow so gentle, so devoted a being, as your innocent heroic daughter, 
to be devoured by wild beasts? Impossible! I could not! 

** As undaunted as she and your younger son, the eldest stood. Though it 
Were more proper to call him a boy than a youth, he spoke with a courage 
worthy of a man. The wooden cross, the hammer and nails Jay at his feet. 
Still he showed no sign of fear. He did not wait for the executioners to place 
him on the wood of the cross. With outstretched arms, he laid himself there- 
on, and said to the attendants: ‘ Do your bidding. As my Redeemer died, so 
will I also die.’ 

***Certes,’ the king went on, ‘in your children was displayed that heavenly 
fortitude, against which all the powers of the earth do nought avail. I confessed 
myself conquered—I took him myself to his brother and sister. Thy wife, too, 
conducted herself as the worthy mother of such children. I restored the chil- 
dren to their mother, and now give back to thee—mother and children.’ 

‘The king embraced Titus and spake: ‘A religion which brings forth such 
good fruits, forms such virtuous men, unites parents and their children by such 
tender ties, inspires such courage at the hour of death, and gives so strong a 
hope of eternal life after death, must come from heaven. Certes, the Christian 
religion is the best, the most beneficent gift of heaven. 

*** And now, dear Titus,’ he continued, ‘let us be friends! I am firmly re- 
solved myself to become a Christian. Receive me, ye good and noble men, 
into your fraternity. Yes! from this moment I wish to belong to the society 
of Christians. I know well, and see beforehand, that the persecutions against 
them will not cease in our country; I am aware that if no greater evil comes 
upon me, I shall have to give up my crown. But what are all earthly crowns 
to that, which even the humblest of men, who believe, hope, and love like you, 
may obtain? Incomparably preferable is the heavenly crown.’ ” 











TESTIMONY OF THOSE OUT OF THE CHURCH.* 


On Excuusive Satvation.—Purity.—It was a saying of the gentle Fenelon 
(the dove of Cambray), that a man must be either a Catholic or a Deist. This 
saying, as sound as it is remarkable, may not be very palatable to the latitudi- 
narian and free thinker, because it would seem to advocate the doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation ; yet sift and test it, and it will be found to advocate nothing but 
what reason, good sense, scripture, and, indeed, all religionists practically admit, 
and must admit. All must acknowledge that there is but one God, one faith, 
one baptism, one sheepfold, one shepherd ; and that if there are sheep other than 
of the one true fold, they also, in the Janguage of our Saviour, are to be 
brought to the fold, if they are to be saved. Here is the whole system theoreti- 
cal and practical of the unpleasant doctrine of exclusive salvation ; and it is 
neither Scriptural nor Christian to try to distort the words of the Inspired 
Volume, and suit them to our human notions. Salvos some may seek to put 
in, but, conscience, conviction, moral necessity, cannot give admission to such 
salvos, on which these persons expect to save themselves. Here, perhaps, 
taking the alarm, they may ask: What, then, are you so intolerant as to say, 
that we shall be excluded from heaven? We judge you not, we leave you 
individually to be weighed in the scales of eternal justice; but as truth itself 
assures me, that there is but one true sheepfold, and that God daily added to the 
Church those who were to be saved, it would be folly to look for salvation 
elsewhere, except in the case of invincible ignorance. 

But to make a farther remark ; there is something so childish and petulant in 
this question, that I doubt whether it deserves a grave reply at all. Why, 
Protestants themselves and others hold this very doctrine, at which they affect 
to be startled and take umbrage. Do they not exclude from salvation, those 
who disbelieve the Trinity? Do they not read the exclusive clauses of the 
Athanasian creed? What do they mean by the term Catholic Church? Why 
do they speak of heretics and schismatics? Why do they baptise infants? 
Why do they refuse Christian burial to suicides? Why do they send mis- 
sioners to convert Mahometans, Jews, and New-Zelanders? Why spend so 
many millions in circulating the Bible? All this is either essential to salvation 
or itis not. If not, why then speak and act as if it were? But if it is essen- 
tial, then they themselves pronounce on the salvation of their fellow creature, 
and are guilty of the same intolerance which they blame in Catholics. But 
these remarks might have been spared by at once adducing the following Pro- 
testant testimony on this point: 

1. Profession of the Kirk of Scotland, Glasgow 1771, article 16: “As we 
believe in one God, so do we most constantly believe, that there hath been, now 
is, and to the end shall be, one Kirk, out of which Kirk neither life nor eternal 

felicity is to be hoped for or had; and, therefore, we utterly abhor the blasphemy 
of those, who affirm, that men who live according to equity and justice shall 
be saved in whatever religion they may have lived.” This genuine Scotch 
language needs no comment. 


* These sketches are taken, slightly abridged, from the Catholic Instructor, a peri- 
odical published some years ago in England. 
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2. Her subsequent confession of faith agreed on by the Westminster divines, 
approved by the General Assembly and ratified by Parliament, 1649, holds the 
same language: “ The visible Church, which is also Catholic or universal, 
consists of all those throughout the world, that profess the true religion, and is 
the kingdom of the Lord, the house and family of God, out of which there is 
no ordinary possibility of salvation.”” This is as strong as any thing to be found 
in any Catholic writer. 

3. The next Protestant authority is one of no mean character, viz: James I 
of England, 1612. He speaks through Isaac Casaubon, his right-hand man, 
and whom he rewarded for writing against the Catholics: “The King plainly 
believes, without falacy or deceit, that there is but one true Church called 
Catholic or universal, out of which he holds that no salvation is to be expected.” 
Casaubon to Card. Perron. p. 10. 

4. The Netherland Protestants, in their profession of faith, 1561, and ap- 
proved by the famous synod of Dort, 1619, gives us the following very express 
language: ‘We believe and confess one only, Catholic and universal Church : 
it will continue till time shall be no more.””? Confessio Belgica Art. 27. 

Again, Art. 28, p. 141, they say: “This society and congregation is the 
society of those who are to be saved, and there is no salvation out of it.”’ 

5. In the French Protestant Catechism the minister asks the child, ‘Why the 
article of the creed respecting the forgiveness of sin is placed next to those of 
the Church?”? The answer is, “ Because no one obtains pardon of his sins, 
who is not incorporated with the people of God and the unity of the Church.” 
Minister. ‘So then, my child, out of the Church, there is nothing but death 
and damnation?””? A. “Without doubt, for those who separate and form a 
sect apart, can never expect salvation, whilst they so continue.” Amsterdam 
Ed. 1710, p. 283, 

6. Let us now hear the “ magnanimous” father of the Reformation, Martin 
Luther: “I know some,”’ he says, “‘ who were of opinion about fifteen years 
ago, that every man would be saved in his own way of thinking: now, what 
is this but to collect all the enemies of Christ into one phalanx: nay, in such 
case, there must have been no need of Christ or His Gospel at all. Strange, 
then, must be the impudence of the Zuinglians, to have not only broached 
such a doctrine themselves, but to palm it on me.” Luth. in 47, Gen. tom. 6, 
p. 633. 

7. Tillotson. Tom. 6, p. 245, Edit. Post obit. says: “If the Church of 
Rome be the Catholic Church, it is necessary to be of that communion, because 
out of the Catholic Church, there is no ordinary possibility of salvation.” 

8. Dr. Pearson. On creed, p. 349, Edit. 1669, has the following words: 
“The necessity of believing the Catholic Church appears in this, that Christ 
hath appointed it as the only way to eternal life; Christ never appointed two 
ways to heaven, nor did He build a church to save some, and make another in- 
stitution for other men’s salvation. There is no other name under heaven 
whereby we must be saved, but the name of Jesus, and that name is not other- 
wise given than in the Church.” 

“As none were saved from the deluge, but such as were in the ark of Noah, 
so none will ever escape the eternal wrath of God, which belong not to the 
Church of God.” 

Surely, after this, to charge Catholics with intolerance and want of charity 
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on this point, will be not only unreasonable, but as Dr. Tillotson phrases it, 
“dint of imprudence and facing down of mankind.” 


Purity oF THE CuurcH or RoME purRING THE First Six Centurtes.—It is 
somewhat amusing to see how puzzled and perplexed our opponents are, in 
trying to point out the time when, and the place where, the Church of Rome 
fell from that purity, which they acknowledge her to have possessed in the 
early ages. Some of the Anglicans, especially of the Oxford school, are great 
admirers of that terse maxim of St. Vincent of Lerins: ‘Quod semper, quod 
ubi que, quod ab omnibus traditum est.”” The question then arises for the 
Anglican divines, if the maxim “ quod semper,” &c. is to be acted upon and 
carried out, at what precise point the investigation is to stop. Is it at the close 
of the second, third, fourth, or fifth centuries? ‘Stand by the first six Gene- 
ral Councils,” exclaims Hammond and Stillingfleet. ‘Stop at the end of 
the fifth century,” says Archbishop Bramhall. ‘‘ You must not draw bridle 
until after the disunion of the East and West,” cries Bishop Ken. ‘‘ You are 
wrong,” says Archbishop Usher, “four or five hundred years are sufficient.” 
“ Rather three or four,’ says Waterland and Beveridge. ‘The precise limit is 
no where,” says Mr. Newman; “it is a question of decree and place.” “It is 
every where,”’ says in emphatic tone the consistent Catholic. But a truce to 
these discordant declaimers. Let us now come to some quiet and substantial 
authorities on this important point. There are few calm writers and men of 
sound learning but admit the purity of the Church of Rome during the first 
ages of the Christian era; indeed the fact has been so repeatedly acknowledged 
by Protestant divines, as to have become tantamount to a first principle. 

1. Whitaker, on Antichrist, p. 31, writes: ‘* During the first five hundred 
years, the Church was pure, and inviolably taught the faith delivered by the 
Apostles. 

2. Jewell (than who, by-the-bye, no one ever penned more falsehoods in so 
small a compass) in his answer to Harding, p. 246, says: ‘St. Augustine 
and the other godly fathers rightly yielded reverence to the see of Rome, for 
the purity of religion there preserved a long time without spot. The godly 
fathers of fhose times seeking to the Church of Rome, then, for purity of reli- 
gion most famous above all others.”” 

3. Fulke, Confutation of Purgatory, p. 373, says: ‘The early fathers do 
specially name the Church of Rome at that time (meaning the first six hundred 
years). Because, as it was founded by the Apostles, so it hath continued in the 
doctrine of the Apostles.” 

4. Morton, Catholic Appeal, p. 354, makes the following acknowledgment: 
‘It has been the common profession of Protestants to stand to the judgment of 
antiquity for the first four hundred years and more in all things: nay, we give 
the Romanists the scope of the first five hundred or six hundred years, as they 
themselves acknowledge.” 

5. The next authority, that we will adduce, is that of the learned Usher. Itis 
found in connexion with an ancient and curious synodical decree of St. Patrick 
from the Vetus Codex Ecclesiae Armachane. But first to state the decree and 
then Usher’s remarks thereon: ‘If any questions arise in this island, that is, 
any difficult cause unknown to the Scottish nations, let it be referred to the see 
of the Irish Archbishop Patrick, and to his examination. But if the matter can 
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be decided neither by him nor his council, we have decreed, that it shall be re- 
ferred to the Apostolic see, that is, to the chair of the Apostle St. Peter, holding 
the authority of the city of Rome.” See now how Usher deals with this 
awkward document, not denying it, but endeavoring to get rid of it as best he 
can: ‘It is most likely,”’ says he, “that St. Patrick had a special regard for 
the Church of Rome, from whence he was sent, for the conversion of this island ; 
so, had I lived in his days, I should have as willingly listened to the judgment 
of the Church of Rome, as to the determination of any other church in the 
whole world, so reverend an estimation have I of the integrity of that church 
in those good days.”? So Archbishop Usher. Religion of the Ancient Irish, 
p. 87. 

6. Here we have to thank Usher for bringing down the integrity or purity of 
the Roman Catholic Church to the close of the fifth century. The question 
then naturally presents itself, what religion did Rome hold at that period, was 
Patrick a Protestant or a Papist? We have a good authority for an answer to 
this question, no less than the centuriators, or century writers, of Magdeburg. 
We need hardly remark that the centuriators were certain learned Germans of 
the city of Magdeburg, who in the early days of the Reformation composed a 
body of church history. Now for their decision: ‘ Patrick was a man ex- 
celling in doctrine and miracles, who by his prayers shortly converted all Ire- 
land, founded churches without number, ordained preachers, delivering the 
possessed, raising the dead to the number of sixty, and baptising twelve thou- 
sand souls.”” Magdeburg Cent. 5. Col. 818. Cent. 6. p. 407. We may just 
add for the edification of our readers, that the good centuriators intimate that 
Patrick did all this for the increase of Popery. No harm to them for the insinu- 
ation, for Popery could not have been a very bad thing, if it enabled Patrick to 
achieve such wonders. After this no descendant of St. Patrick will be ashamed 
of his religion. 

7. Whilst our separate brethren acknowledge the beauty and purity of the 
Catholic Church in the early ages, they assert that at an after period she sullied 
this beauty and purity, and fell into errors and superstitions. But they are sadly 
perplexed as to the time when, and the place where; and we live in hope, that 
if they will only go on a little longer disputing and contradicting each other, 
and throw a little more light on that calumniated period, they will dissipate and 
dispute away the dark ages altogether. When we ask them when these cor- 
ruptions found their way into the Church, it is amusing to see how puzzled 
they are. 

“It is hard for us to answer at what time, neither is it necessary to set down 
the very instant of time; all things were not overturned at once; the hairs of 
the head grow not gray at once.’ Bishop of Durham’s Charge, p. 10. 

8. Whitaker, answer to Campion, p. 171, is in the same “ fix,’’ as Jonathan 
would say: ‘We can neither tell by whom, or at what time the enemy did 
sow your doctrine, neither do we know who was the first author of your Popish 
opinions.” 

9. “We do not hold,”’ says Usher (answer to Malone, p. 1. 9.) ‘* that Rome 
was built in a day, or that the great dunghill of errors we now behold in her, 
was raised in one age. Neither can I precisely lay down the time when she 
first thought herself wiser than her forefathers.” What a figure such witnesses 
as these would make in a court of justice. 
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10. We may close our Protestant authorities on this topic with a brief remark 
from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. He says, “No learned man can resist the 
force of that historical evidence which establishes the fact, that during the 
whole period of the first four ages of the Chureh, the principal points of doc- 
trine, believed by the Papists, were already admitted, both in theory and in 
practice.” 

A short extract from St. Augustine may very suitably close the rear of all 
that we have adduced: “Whatsoever the Universal Church practiseth, if no 
time can be found when the said practice first begun, it must necessarily be 
judged to have descended from the very Apostles themselves.” St. Aug. Lib 
4, Contra Donatistas c. 24. Here St. Augustine charitably comes in to extri- 
cate these various bewildered Protestant writers from their difficulties, and sup- 
plies them with a simple, sound, and satisfactory answer as to who “ was the 
first author of our Popish opinions.”” Why, the Apostles to be sure. 





TRIM CASTLE, IRELAND. 


Trim is the assise town of the county of Meath, and lies on the banks of the 
pleasant Boyne, a river as famous in Irish history as the Tiber was in that of the 
Roman. It is of ancient date, and its castle, rugged and ruined—a relic of the 
age of iron—shows that formerly it was a place of great importance. Indeed, 
being within what is called the ‘¢ Pale,”’ and distant only twenty-two miles from 
Dublin, it was one of the strong-holds of the Anglo-Normans. The castle was 
erected by the De Lacys, who figure so conspicuously in the transactions of the 
period when Henry II despoiled the monarchs of Meath of their possessions, and 
parcelled them out, by a mere stroke of the pen, among adventurers, who had 
to obtain and keep possession of the booty by the sword, and a stout heart and 
strong arm. Trim belonged to the O’Melaghlins, and they were so dissatisfied 
with the arrangement, that for centuries afterwards the “stern alarms of war’’ 
rung their horrible discord over the fruitful and beautiful plains of Meath. The 
castle was the home of warriors, and, although now mouldering in ruins, suf- 
ficient is left to give an idea of its former almost regal splendor. 

The walls are in circumference four hundred and eighty-six yards, defended 
by ten flanking towers, at almost equal distances, including those of the gates, 
one of which is in a good state of preservation, as well as the arches over the 
ditch, and barbicon beyond it. The south gate had its portcullis, the groove for 
which, and the recess for the windlass, may still be very distinctly traced. 
This great safeguard of the ‘‘ English adventurers”? was partly erected by 
Hugh De Lacy, the constable of whom Scott has made such great use in one 
of his undying romances. As a soldier and statesman, he was far in advance 
of the age; but, like all the descendants of the roving men of the north, had 
rather strong peculiarities on the subject of the rights of property. This idio- 
eyncracy provoked the hostility of the original possessors of the land, and, no 
doubt, was the cause of his death at the hands of the assassin. Cambrensis 
describes this event in a manner which gives us a picture of the Anglo-Norman 
soldier in the utilitarian garb of a builder. He was giving some instructions 
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concerning the hewing of a block of timber, and, says the chronicler, “ as each 
man was busily occupied, some lading, some graving, the General also digging 
with a pick-axe, a desperate villain among them, whose tools the nobleman 
was using, espieing both his hands occupied, and his body inclining down- 
wards, still as he stroke, watched when he so stooped, and, with an axe, cleft 
his head in sunder, little esteeming the torments that for this traitorous act en- 
sued.” Such was the inglorious death of the great Hugh De Lacy, whose 
portrait, as given by Cambrensis, is not very flattering :— 

** He was of dark complexion, with black and deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, 
and his right cheek, down to his chin, sadly scarred by an accidental burn. He 
had a short neck, and muscular and hairy chest. He was low, and badly 
made. His character was firm and resolute, and he was as sober as a French 
man. He was always most attentive to hig own business, and most watchful, 
not only over his own department, but also over everything that was to be done 
incommon. Although skilled in military affairs, his frequent losses in expedi- 
tions show that he was not lucky as a General. After his wife’s death he 
indulged in habits of general profligacy. He was desirous of money, and ava- 
ricious, and, beyond all moderation, ambitious of personal honor and distine- 
tion.” 

However, whatever were the defects in his character, his body was much 
esteemed, for two abbeys contended for the honor of its possession; and the 
Pope had to adjust the quarrel by giving his head to one and his trunk to 
another of the holy edifices. 

The castle is not the only object of interest in Trim. There is “the yellow 
tower,”’ part of a tall temple which marks the site of a famous abbey, said to 
have been founded by St. Patrick, and dedicated to the Virgin. Close beside it 
is a small building, which, in the age of chivalry, was the residence of that 
renowned soldier, Sir John Talbot, “ the scourge of France ””— 

**So much feared abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their babes.” 

About seven miles from Trim stands what vemains of the early dwelling 
place of the modern foe to France, the Duke of Wellington. The duke, who 
then signed his name ‘‘A. Wesley,” represented Trim in the Irish Parliament 
from June, 1789, to September, 1793, but seldom resided at Dangan, the family 
seat of the Wellesleys. The mansion was sold by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
and being let on lease to the notorious Roger O’Conner, was largely insured by 
him, and shortly afterwards “ accidentally ”’ consumed by fire. It is now but a 
collection of bared and broken walls—a mere shell, and the demesne is com- 
pletely stripped ; indeed, so extensively have been the ravages, that, with the 
exception of a few stunted and very aged hawthorns, not a single tree remains 
of the hundreds that flourished when the marquis and duke were boys. The 
wreck of the house is inhabited by a farmer and his family, who show the place 
to strangers, and veraciously assert that on the day of the battle of Waterloo, 
just at sunrise, a great battle was fought in the air right over Dangan House; 
and that, with the charging and struggling of men, tearing of horses, and smoke 
of the guns, it was a very terrible sight indeed. This legend, or rather stale 
coinage of the brain, is not sufficiently interesting to detain a visitor very long 
at Dangan, for the dreary and ghost-like appearance of the walls is sufficient to 
drive the most enthusiastic admirers of the “‘ Duke” from the locality. We 
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gladly hastened away, and, thinking of Moore, directed our steps to the re- 
nowned “ Hill of Tara,” and with the sweetest of melodies on our lips, found 
the place as described, dreary and desolate—a succession of grass covered 
mounds ; and the imagination had some difficulty in conceiving that its owner 
Was treading on the ashes of a city. We felt with the poet that— 


‘* The harp that once through Tara’s halls, 
The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if the soul were fled.”’ 

This poem, sparkling though it be with gems of thought, contributes little 
towards convincing us of the existence of the early Irish city to which it 
alludes, with its palace “‘nine hundred feet square, containing one hundred 
and fifty apartments, one hundred and fifty dormitories, and in height twenty- 
seven cubits.”” A thousand guests sat daily down to dinner, and one hundred 
and fifty drinking horns were kept in constant requisition. The antiquarian 
helps us out of the difficulty, and it may safely be assumed, we think, that 
‘Tara’ was for ages the chief seat of the monarchs of Ireland, and from 
thence were promulgated the laws that governed the country. It was also the 
resort of Druids and musicians, and the great strongholds of the Druid _priest- 
hood for centuries. One hundred and forty-two monarchs occupied its throne, 
and it was not until 565 that it was finally abandoned as the seat of monarchy, 
The hill was cursed by a saint, who, saith tradition, “ with a bishop that was 
with him, took their bells which they had, which they rung hardly, and cursed 
the king and place, and prayed God, that no king or queen ever after would or 
could dwell in Tara, and that it should be waste for ever, without court or 

alace, as it fell out accordingly.”’ Druidism received its death blow at the 

ands of St. Patrick, and the roasting of a sanguine adherent to the mysteries 
of the oak and the shade prostrated it completely. This personage was Lucad 
the Bald, and the story of his untimely end is rather curious. St. Patrick, it 
seems, had invited him to an amicable display of their respective powers, and 
the trial water was among the number. 

The legend says, “All things being done between the magician and St. 
Patrick, the king says to them, ‘ cast your books into the water, and him whose 
books shall escape uninjured, we will adore.’ Patrick answered, ‘I will do so;? 
but the magician said, ‘I am unwilling to come to the trial of water with this 
man, because he has his water as his god ;? for he had heard that baptism was 
given by St. Patrick with water. And the king answering said, ‘Allow it by 
fire ;? and Patrick said, ‘1 am ready;? but the magician being unwilling, said, 
‘This man, alternately in each year, addresses as god water and fire.’ And the 
saint said, ‘ Not so; but thou thyself shall go, and one of my boys shall go 
with thee into a separate and closed house, and my vestment shall be on thee, 
and thine on him, and thus together you shall be set on fire.’ And this counsel 
was approved of, and there was a house built for them, the half of which was 
made of green wood, and the other half of dry; and the magician was sent into 
that part of the house that was green, and one of the boys of St. Patrick, Bin- 
neus by name, with the vest of the magician, into the dry part of the house. 
The house being then closed on the outside, was set on fire before the whole 
multitude. 

‘And it came to pass in that house, by the prayers of Patrick, that the flames 
of the fire consumed the magician with the green half of the house, in which 
the garments of St. Patrick remained untouched, because the fire did not touch 
it. But the fortunate Binneus, on the contrary, together with the dry half of 
the house, according to what is said of the three children, was not touched by 
the fire; neither was he annoyed, nor did he experience any inconvenience, 
only the garment of the magician, which he had about him, was destroyed.” 
This was the ruin of Tara; the people turned Christians, and in a few more 
generations every vestige of its existence was swept away. 

‘* But where we sought for Ilion’s walls, 
The quiet sheep feeds and the tortaise crawls.” 
Trish Miscellany. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VITA. 
MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Ovr own Heartusiwe.—That soundeth most comfortable, social, homelike. 
There is a glow in the sound of the words—a cheery noise of crackling flame—and 
the low rush of a host of shadowy, olden-time associations. The term is thickly 
clustering with a thousand and one holy memories. Warm, genial, and undying, 
they bloom far down in the heart of hearts, where they are garnered safe forever 
from the waste of years. 

The hearthside is a consecrated spot. The harness of life’s battle is here thrown 
off. The holier and higher affections here gush out, and the better man acts himself. 
It is a place to talk over and live over the past ; to weep over its great sorrows and 
to smile over its joys. Hearts here beat closely against hearts, and throb without 
fear of the world’s prying gaze. There are no vulture beaks to tear the wounds 
which some strife may have left. No carrion birds to fasten upon some frail word 
or deed, and go out to the world exultingly. 

Our Heavenly Father! we thank Thee for an Eden where no serpent has entered. 
A high and holy barrier it stands, beating back the cruel calumnies and taunts of the 
outer world, and guarding from the poisoned barb the loves within. To this thres- 
hold the sleuth-hounds of society come and no farther. They must howl without, 
while those within love on with their undying love. 

Our own hearthside! There is a mellow light there in this afternoon of life. One 
dark shadow there which fell from the wing of the death angel, and still lingers like 
a cloud full of tears ; but there is a bow of promise above the storm which swept 
the idol from our grasp, and the stricken hearts still, as thoughts of that bitter hour 
come back, creep nearer the chastening hand, and kissed the rod which destroyed. 
But there are angels left!’ The gushing laughter of childhood rings out, while the 
elder ones subduedly talk of the little link first broken. Spring, Midsummer and 
hoary Winter, here gather. We can place one hand on the sunny locks of child- 
hood, and the other upon the bleached locks of age. And how closely and how 
sacredly we cling to them both? 

Here by our own hearthside we shall sit, and act, and talk as we please, and talk 
of what we please. We shall invite nobody here whom we do not like, and in all 
things shall make ourselves at home—as we are. The reader can drop in, if he 
comes not to feast upon scandal, and between us we can find much to chat about of 
our own and the busy world’s doings. 


Unneattny Posirions or tue Bopy.—Those persons engaged in occupations re- 
quiring the hands alone to move, while the lower limbs remain motionless, should 
bear in mind that, without constantly raising the frame to an erect position, and 
giving a slight exercise to all parts of the body, such a practice will tend to destroy 
their health. They should, moreover, sit in as erect a position as possible. With 
seamstresses there is always more or less stooping of the head and shoulders, tending 
to retard circnlation, respiration, and digestion, and produce curvature of the spine. 
The head should be thrown back, to give the lungs full play. The freqnent long 
drawn breath of the seamstress evinces the cramping and confinement of the lungs. 
Health cannot be expected without free respiration. The life-giving element is in 
the atmosphere, and without it in proportionate abundance must disease intervene. 
Strength and robustness must come from exercise. Confined attitudes are in viola- 
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tion of correct theories of healthy physical development and the instincts of nature. 
Those accustomed to sit writing for hours, day after day, can form some idea of the 
exhausting nature of the toilsome and ill-paid labor of the poor seamstress.—Scien- 
tific American. 


Tue Sun at Mipnicnt in tHe Arctic Recgions.—As the sun approached the 
horizon toward midnight, the aspect of the heavens was truly beautiful, when at 
twelve o’clock his lower limb partially dipped, and again slowly ascended on his 
course, or rather, our orb revolving on its own axis around him. The sky to the 
eastward at the time presented the most splendid appearance; a wide belt of refracted 
light extended along the horison, resolved into its prismatic colors, imparted a degree 
of beauty to the heavens I had never before witnessed, and, from the gorgeous and 
brilliant, yet varied tints of coloring so wonderfully displayed to view, could not 
possibly be surpassed. The moon, at the time, was rising slowly in the same quar- 
ter, but quite obscured by the surpassing brilliancy of the novel and beautiful phe- 
nomenon I have mentioned, which can only be seen in this way in the frigid regions 
of the north. 

As the sun touched the icy horizon toward midnight, he presented the most splen- 
did appearance I have ever witnessed, and one on which the naked eye could barely 
for a moment rest, owing to a dazzling brightness surrounding the disk. It was free 
from those gorgeous and varied tints I have previously noticed, and now presented 
one vast sheet of silvery flame, illuminating the horison with a degree of magnifi- 
cence to be seen in no other region of the world. It is one of those compensating 
sights;the icy regions alone can furnish, as the beautiful effect was entirely produced 
by the reflection of the sun’s rays from its snow-white surface. Our course lay over 
hummocky and packed ice, with occasional intervening fields formed within the few 
previous hours, flat and even as a board, with here and there marginal lines or boun- 
daries of a few inches high—the effects of pressure from without, cracking the young 
floe, and throwing up these little boundaries, thus dividing it into distinct patches or 
fields. The appearance presented by the little tufts of hoar-frost strewn over the 
surface was very beautiful; some crystalized in the form of spicula, and others 
larger, of a stellated form, closely resembling small feathers, from their well-marked 
pennated structure. Far surpassing all in brilliancy and splendor, was their power 
of decomposing the solar rays, and presenting the most rich and gorgeous display 
of the prismatic colors that I have ever beheld; forming a carpet, as it were, studded 
with gems of the first water, whose dazzling brilliancy was absolutely exhausting to 
the vision.—Dr. Armstrong’s Northwest Passage. 


Mitton on Booxs.—I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in the 
church or commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books demean themselves as 
well as men; and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as 
malefactors; for books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of 
life in them, to be as active as that soul whose progeny they are; nay, they do pre- 
serve as in a phial the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred 
them. I know they are as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous 
dragons’ teeth; and being sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed men, 
And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as 
kill a good book; who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he 
who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were, in 
the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. 
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GLEANINGS FROM HISTORY. 


Boi or ALexanper VI, cattep tue Butt or Partition.—* Writers,” says Dr. 
Lingard, ‘* have not always sufficiently appreciated the benefits which mankind de- 
rived from the pacific influence of the Roman Pontiffs. In an age which valued no 
merit but that of arms, Europe would have been plunged in perpetual war, had not 
Pope after Pope labored incessantly for the preservation or restoration of peace. 
They rebuked the passions, and checked the extravagant pretentions of sovereigns; 
their character, as the common fathers of Christians, gave to their representatives a 
weight which no other mediators could claim; and their legates spared neither jour- 
ney nor fatigue to reconcile the jarring interests of courts, and interpose the olive of 
peace between the swords of contending armies,”’ (Histor. of Engl., vol. 1v, p. 80). 

These general remarks on the happy influence exercised at different times by the 
Sovereign Pontiffs, are particularly applicable to the conduct of Pope Alexander VI, 
with regard to the Spanish and Portuguese sovereigns. He had to settle between 
them, by a solemn decision, the respective boundaries of their foreign possessions, 
and, by so doing, prevent the endless and sanguinary contests that might have other- 
wise followed; this the Pontiff did by issuing the famous bull Inter cetera: he, at the 
same time, improved the opportnnity of benefitting the natives of the newly dis- 
covered countries, by requiring of their conquerors that they should procure for 
them religious and Christian instruction. Had he refused to listen to the appeals of 
the interested parties, he might indeed have removed the danger of being charged 
with entertaining ambitious views; but would he not have incurred the guilt of un- 
justifiable want of zeal and care, both to prevent the effusion of human blood, and 
to promote the advantage of the defenseless Indians? For, it should ever be remem- 
bered that the kings of Spain and Portugal would, in any hypothesis, have taken 
and kept possession of the lands lately descried by their navigators, this having been 
their full determination from the beginning; hence, there would have existed, on one 
side, a continued subject of quarrels between the two nations for the determination 
of their foreign limits, and, on the other, there would have been no condition im- 
posed on them to better the fate of the Indians. The decision, therefore, of Alex- 
ander VI, was not only conducive to the preservation of peace among the conquerors, 
but highly advantageous to the vanquished themselves, for whom it secured the 
blessings of civilization and Christianity. 

‘* Ferdinand,”’ says the elegant historian of Columbus, ‘ had despatched ambas- 
sadors to the Court of Rome, announcing the new discovery as an extraordinary 
triumph of the faith......At least as politic as he was pious, he insinuated a hint at 
the same time, by which the Pope might perceive that he was determined, at all events, 
to maintain his important acquisitions. His ambassadors were instructed to state that, 
in the opinion of many learned men, these newly discovered lands, having been taken 
possession of by the Catholic sovereigns, their title to the same did not require the Papal 
sanction; still, as pious princes obedient to the holy chair, they supplicated His 
Holiness to issue a bull, making a concession of them, and of such others as might 
be discovered, to the crown of Castile,”’ (Irving’s Columbus, b. v. ch. vi.) 

From this it manifestly appears that the Spanish Sovereigns had not waited for 
the grant of the Pope, to take possession of the West Indies. ‘ The question,” 
says a learned critic, (Bergier, art Demarcation) ‘‘ was not to decide whether their 
conquests, and those of the king of Portugal, were lawful or not, but to remove, by 
the fixation of their limits, the evils of war which would have visited the European 
discoverers, without rendering the fate of the Indians better.” Hence, it is useless 
to ask what right the Pontiff had to give lands and countries which did not belong to 
him, since his solemn award, although it seemed to contain a real grant, was simply 
a measure tending to prevent bloody quarrels between two jealous and powerful 
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monarchs; whilst it also provided for the civil and moral improvement of their new 
subjects. To act the part of an authoritative arbitrator, does not require to have 
jurisdiction over the object of the debate, but over the contending parties; especially, 
if they themselves have referred the case to their common acknowledged superior, 
and have asked his decision. 

Instead then of inveighing against the bull of Alexander VI, it would be better, as 
Feller and Count de Maistre observe, to regret that the time has passed, when a 
single word from the Roman Pontiff was sufficient to maintain peace among kings 
and nations, and when his impartial voice and universally revered influence easily 
removed the danger of obstinate dissensions and sanguinary conflicts. 


CuHaracTer or Nero.— Whilst, at the two extremities of the empire, Corbulo and 
Suetonius maintained its majesty, in Rome it was more and more degraded by Nero, 
He plunged without shame into every kind of debauchery. He frequently spent the 
night in running through the streets, in the garb of a slave, accompanied by a band 
of rioters, with whom he attacked every one that he met, and stole whatever fell in 
his way. His delight during the day was to drive chariots in the circus, or to act 
the part of a comedian on the stage: there he danced, sang and played on the lute, 
compelling the audience to admire him and give him their applause. 

His daily expenses were enormous: he endeavored to dispel the horror which his 
crimes excited, by making large donations of lands, houses, gold, silver, jewels and 
other valuable objects, to the common people; also by having magnificent plays and 
shows frequently repeated. Not satisfied with all this, he was fond of exciting sur- 
prise by the singularity of his exhibitions, and would often unite at the same time 
and place, shows of a different and even contrary kind: for example, a vast sheet of 
water would, the moment after a sea-fight had been performed on it, be instantly 
drained, and become a field of battle for land troops and gladiators. Dion Cassius 
mentions a certain occasion on which the scene was changed in this manner four 
times in one day. 

While Nero thus consulted the gratification of the people, he was still more atten- 
tive to his own. Not to mention the extravagant luxury of his table, he built a 
palace so magnificent, so profusely ornamented with ivory, gold and precious stones, 
that it received the name of the “golden palace.”” When it was finished, Nero said 
that then, for the first time, he had a decent habitation. He hazarded at gaming 
immense sums of money; never put on the same coat twice; never undertook a 
journey without taking along with him at least a thousand carriages, with a pro- 
portionate number of attendants in costly apparel; drivers splendidly dressed, and 
mules shod with silver. In fine, he was as fond of his monkey as Caligula had been 
of his horse; and accordingly, he gave it dwellings in the town and lands in the 
country, and after its death, buried it with royal pomp. 

If to this profusion we add his mania for building, we shall easily conceive how 
the revenues of the whole empire were not sufficient for Nero. As he was deter- 
mined constantly to follow up his extravagant principles, rapine and extortion be- 
came his only resource. Towards the end of his reign, so exorbitant were the 
contributions which he exacted, that not only Italy, but also the provinces, all the 
parts of the empire, and even the allies, were ruined. 

His cruelties were always equal to his other enormities. The blood of illustrious 
citizens continued, under various pretences, to be spilt in Rome. ‘At last,’’ says 
Tacitus, ‘* Nero desired to destroy virtue itself, by putting to death Barea Soranus 
and Thrasea Petus, the two most distinguished and virtuous members of the 
Senate.”? Corbulo, as the reward of his great services, received sentence of capital 


punishment, the execution of which he prevented by killing himself; and Vespasian 
narrowly escaped the same fate, for having slept whilst the Emperor was singing on 
the stage.—Fredet’s Modern History. 
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HALF HOURS OF RELAXATION. 


Mozart anp THE Pope.—In the year 1770, when Mozart was in his 14th year, 
he travelled with his father to Rome. It was then that the liberal and amiable Gan- 
ganelli filled the pontifical chair, who, having heard much of the extraordinary 
youth whose fame had spread over most parts of Europe, invited him to the Quiri- 
nal Palace, where he had the honor of performing privately. This was just before 
Easter. In the course of the conversation, the performances at the Sistine Chapel 
were alluded to, particularly the celebrated ‘‘ Miserere ” for two choirs, the master- 
piece of Gregorio Atlegri, which is always sung there in the Holy Week. The 
youthful Mozart, with all the naivete of his age, requested a copy from the Pope. 
Ganganelli kindly replied: 

‘* If the music were mine, I would with all my heart gratify your laudable curiosi- 
ty; but being the property of the Church, it is not at my disposal, and, by an ar- 
rangement for which I am not responsible, has been forbidden to be copied, under 
pain of excommunication.” 

This unsuccessful attempt did but strengthen the wish of the youth. He obtained 
permission to attend the only rehearsal which was given of the music. The atten- 
tion with which he listened to it was intense. On quitting the chapel he spoke not a 
single word, but hastened home and wrote down the notes. At the public perform. 
ance, he brought his manuscript, which he kept carefully concealed in his hat, and 
having filled up some omissions, and corrected a few errors in the inner parts, he 
had the satisfaction to know that he possessed a complete copy of the treasure thus 
jealously guarded. The next time he played before Ganganelli, he had the courage 
to tell his holiness what he had achieved, and produced the manuscript. The Pope 
was all amazement, but replied, with a smile: 

‘“‘The prohibition does not extend to the memory, and I think that you may 
escape the pain of excommunication.” 

This composition, afterwards published from a copy sent as a present from Pope 
Pius VI to the Emperor of Germany, was compared with the manuscript of Mozart, 
and not the difference} of a single note between them was discovered. That the 
solemn and devout harmony, the supplicatory strains, and the awful effect produced 
by this extraordinary ‘* Miserere,’’ made a deep and indelible impression on the 
mind of Mozart, there can be no doubt; and that to this circumstance we are in- 
debted for many of those heart-moving passages which stud with gems his composi- 
tions, is more than probable. 


Too Lazy 59 Worx.—During the summer of 1849, says the ‘* Knickerbocker,” 
corn being scarce in the upper country, and one of the neighbors being hard pressed 
for bread, having worn threadbare the hospitality of his generous friends by his ex- 
treme laziness, they thought it an act of justice to bury him. Accordingly he was 
carried to the place uf interment, and being met by one of the citizens, the following 
conversation took place: 

’ ** Hollo, what have you got there?”’ 

** Poor old Mr. 8.” 

‘‘What are you going to do with him?” 

** Bury him.” 

“What! Is he dead? I had not heard it.” 

‘* No, he is not dead, but he might as well be; he has no corn, and is too lazy to 
work for any.” 

‘‘ That is too cruel for civilized people. I1’ll give two bushels of corn myself rather 
than see him buried alive.” 

Old S. raised the cover and asked in a dragging tone, “Is it shelled?” _ 

** No, but you can shell it.”’, 

** Drive on, boys.” 
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Questions ANswerRED.—The Nebraska ‘ Post,’’ under the above caption, goeth 
it thus: 

A few days since we received a letter from a friend at the East, making inquiries 
in regard to our Territory, from which we clip the following questions and append 
the answers. 

We have been in Nebraska but a short time, and our knowledge being somewhat 
limited, we hope due allowance will be made for any misstatements. 

‘*What kind of country do you live in?” 

‘* Mixed and extensive. It is made up principally of land and water.”’ 

‘©What kind of weather ?”’ 

** Long spells of weather are frequent. Our sunshine comes off principally during 
the daytime.” 

** Have you plenty of water, and how got?” 

**A good deal of water is scattered about, and generally got in pails and whiskey.” 

“Ts it hard?” 

‘¢ Rather so, when you have to go half-a-mile, and wade in mud knee-deep to get 
at it,’ 

‘What kind of buildings ?” 

‘*Allegoric, Ionic, Anti-caloric, Log, and Slabs. The buildings are chiefly out- 
doors, and so low between joints that the chimneys all stick out through the roof.” 

**What kind of society?” 

*¢ Good, bad, hateful, indifferent, and mixed.”’ 

**Any aristocracy?” 

‘* Nary one.”” 

‘©W hat do you do for a living mostly?” 

‘Some work, some laze round, one’s a shrewd business-manager, and several 
drink whiskey.” 

‘* Js it cheap living there?”’ 

** Only five cents a glass, and the water thrown in.”’ 

‘*Any taste for music?” 

‘Strong. Buz and buck-saws in the day-time, and wolf-howling and cat-fighting 
every night.” 

‘‘Any pianos there?”’ 

‘¢ No, but we have several cow-bells, and a tin pan in every family.” 

‘*What could a genteel family in moderate circumstances do there for a living?” 

‘““Work, shave notes, fish, hunt, steal, or, if hard pushed, buy and sell town 
property.” 

“Are your people intelligent ?”’ i 

*¢ Some know everything that happens, and some things that do not.*” 

‘*W ould they appreciate a well-bred family of sons and daughters ?”’ 

“Certainly. Great on blooded stock: would take them to our next Territorial 
Fair and exhibit them.” 

** Dear friend, your questions are answered. Bring on your well-bred stock, and 
make your home with us.”’ 


Tue Emperor or Japan seems to have a sharp eye to his rights and privileges. 
He evidently is not a believer in ‘‘ popular sovereignty.”? He directed that all the 
American gold pieces which Mr. Burrows, who lately visited Jeddo Bay, gave to his 
subjects, should be returned. The interpreter discovered ‘* Liberty’? on them, which 
alarmed the Emperor. 


Tuemistoc.es, who had a farm to sell, caused the crier who proclaimed it to add 
that it had a good neighbor; rightly judging that such an advantage would make it 


more vendible. 

















Review or Current LITERATURE. 


1. Brownson’s Quarrerty Review. October, 1858. New York: Dunigan & Bro. 
(Kirker.) 


This able Review still continues to maintain its high literary reputation, exhibiting 
in each succeeding number that originality and independence of thought which have 
ever characterized the work. The present number contains several interesting articles. 
The first, ‘* Conversations of our Club,” is a discussion of the question of common 
school education in its relation to Catholicity in this country—an important subject, 
and handled with much ability, though we do not altogether subscribe to the views 
of the author, touching his theory of college education. The second article, entitled 
‘“‘Catholicity in the Nineteenth Century,”’ is well written and deserves to be carefully 
read. The third article is a review of ‘Alice Sherwin—a Tale of the Times of Sir 
Thomas Moore,’”’ which the reviewer in general terms highly commends, though he 
deals somewhat harshly with some of the characters that figure in the work. We 
confess that we were a little surprised to find the learned Reviewer becoming the apo- 
logist for the conduct of that monster, Henry VIII, in believing that ‘*the consci- 
entious scruples he alleged as to his marriage with his brother’s wife’’ were not 
altogether ‘‘a hypocritical pretext.” We do not wish to enter into any controversy 
on the subject, but we will simply say in passing, that the contrary is proven by 
almost every incident in that affair, from the first moment the divorce was broached 
to the final act, which severed Catharine from Henry, and England from Rome. 
The truth is, Henry was a tyrant of the superlative order; he could acknowledge no 
superior, either in the Pope, Cardinal, or Minister; resistance to his will only stimu- 
lated his ambition; he wished to raise the young and beautiful Ann to the throne; he 
willed the divorce, and determined, at any sacrifice, to accomplish his will. But for 
‘*conscientious scruples,”’ there were none. Henry was not the man to be troubled 
by scruples. 

The literary notices are in the true Brownsonian style, dealing, we conceive, with 
undue severity, on the authors of the ** New American Cyclopedia.”’ Perfection is 
not to be met with in things or beings human, hence we cannot expect these gentle- 
men to think and write on subjects bearing on Catholicity with the spirit and lan- 
guage of those who have been reared and educated in the Catholic household. The 
authors of the Cyclopedia certainly deserve our thanks for that spirit of liberality 
and freedom from sectarianism which generally pervades their labors so far as they 
have progressed. 


2. Tae Carnoric Yourn’s Magazine. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

We have before us the October number of the second volume of this popular little 
work. Like those which have preceded it, it comes to us well stored with excellent 
reading matter, and admirably adapted to the capacity of the young. Weare pleased 
to see a decided improvement in this volume, especially in the number and character 
of the illustrations, a department in the work so attractive to the young. We are 
also happy to learn that its circulation is becoming daily more and more wide-spread, 
and that every where it continues to meet with favor. In view of the importance of 
the work, and of its adaptation to the wants of the younger members of the Catho- 
lic household, this is only as it ought to be. And we feel assured that those pa- 
rents who have put forth their hand to the support of a department of Catholic 
literature, at this time and in this country so important and so essential for their 
children, will never have cause to regret it. On the contrary, when they witness the 
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good fruit which its diffusion must produce among the young, they will bless the 
hour they subscribed for it. 

If then there be those, and we know that there are many, who have not as yet 
introduced this little favorite into their families, let them at once repair their neglect, 
and give it a place in their household. Let its periodical visits please, edify and in- 
struct their children. 


3. Tue Raccotra. A Collection of Indulged Prayers: by Ambrose St. John, of 
the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, Birmingham. With an Appendix containing Devo- 
tions for Mornirg and coin Prayers, for the Mass, the Penitential Psalms, the 
Holy Way of the Cross, the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Vespers, &c. 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. timore: John Murphy & Co. 

This is a most valuable addition to the many devotional works, which, of late 
years, have been given to the faithful. It contains all the indulged forms of prayer, 
with the special indulgences attached to each, noting the time when and by whom 
the indulgences were accorded, thus forming in itself a useful history on this 
interesting subject. It is, moreover, the only translation of the work, we believe, in 
English which has ever borne the special approbation of the Sovereign Pontiff. His 
formal sanction, together with the approval of His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, and that of the illustrious Archbishop of New York, will, 
we are sure, commend it to the faithful every where. 


4. Uniry, anp Farrurvut ADHERENCE TO THE Worp oF Gop, ARE ONLY TO BE Founp 
in THE Catuo.ic Cuurcn. A Letter to his late Parishioners, by the Hon. Wm. 
Towry Law, late Vicar of Harborne, near Birmingham, and late Chancellor of Bath 
and Wells. Dedicated by —— to the Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore. 
Second American, reprinted from the London edition. 

5. Reasons ror Susmittine To THE Catuotic Cuurcn. A Farewell Letter to the 
Parishioners of East Farleigh, Kent, by Henry William Wilberforce, M.A., late 
Vicar. First American, from the sixth London edition. Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co. 

The above excellent Letters, published together in neat pamphlet form, have been 
received, which we will be pleased to notice in our next number. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreien.—A new edition of the esteemed Dogmatic Theology of Father Thomas 
ex Charmes has just appeared in France. The Etudes de Theologie, de Philosophie, 
et d’Histoire, edited by the Jesuit Fathers Charles Daniel and John Gagarin, has 
reached a third volume, and the Dictionnaire Encyclopédie de la Théologie Catholiques 
edited by Doctors Wetzer and Welte, a second volume. A new edition of Bergier’s 
well known Dictionary of Theology, with notes by Cardinal Gousset, and new 
articles by Mgr. Doney, Bishop of Montanban, has also appeared. It seems to avow 
some blunders in the additions made to recent editions. One in attempting to ex- 
plain the American trustee system, translated Trustees men of confidence, doubtless 
supposing it a form of the word trusty, and not a law term meaning the person to 
whom a trust is committed, corresponding to Fidei, commissaries of the civil law. 
A similar blunder occurs in a note to O’Hanlon’s recent and interesting life of St. 
Lawrence O’Toole, where the French word Fabrique, meaning as near as our ideas 
go, the *‘ Board of Trustees,’’ is so misunderstood that Président de fabrique is ren- 
dered President of manufactures! 

Migne has added two more to his list of theological dictionaries, a Dictionary of 
Christian Mysticism and a Dictionary of Protestantism. 

In philosophy, we have the complete edition of the works of Donoso Cortes, and 
an Essai sur le Developpement de l’ Intelligence Humaine—Examen Critique des Sys- 
témes, styled by the leading Catholic jonrnal of France, ‘‘a complete and profound 
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discussion of the great question now so much debated.’? Father Lacordaire has just 
issued Lettres d wn jeune homme sur la vie Chrétienne, which we hope to see in English 
before long. 

In ecclesiastical history and biography, we notice a new Life of Mother Teresa of 
St. Augustine (M’me Louise de France), the holy daughter of the profligate Louis 
XV, who renounced the honors of the Court to become a Carmelite nun. The com- 
munity in which she lived still exists at Autun, to which it removed in 1838, and a 
member of it is the author of the present life, an older one having been written by 
the Abbe Proyart. 

M. Augustine Canron has just, given the public Lives of B. Peter of Luxembourg 
and St. Benezet of Avignon: and a new Life of St. Jane Frances de Chantal_has ap- 
peared, 

The Abbe Huc has published the fourth and last volume of his Christianity in 
China, bringing it down to the present time, and we look for the completion of the 
English version, of which Messrs. Sadlier have given us already two volumes. 

The Relation of the Missions in Tonquin, by Father De Rhodes, founder of the 
Foreign Missions at Paris, has also appeared. 

Considerable praise is bestowed on a work of the Abbe Pallard, entitled Les Minis- 
téres Ecclésiastiques du St. Siege pendant la 12¢ année du Pontificat de Pie 1X; and a 
collection of sermons for the principal holidays of the year, by a former director of 
the Seminary of Lyons, entitled Solennités Catholiques. 

Among announcements in England are one of a new edition of Baker’s Sancta So- 
phia, called for by that issued in this country of that standard work a Life of the 
Ven. M. Olier, founder of St. Sulpice, by E. Healy Thompson, and a drama on the 
assumption of our Lady, by the Rev. J. B. Morris, entitled Taleetha Koomee, a title 
which our readers will do well to bear in mind, for fear they should suppose it to be 
some foreign work when it appears. A translation is also announced of the Treatise 
on Purgatory, by St. Catharine of Genoa. A lady of New York, the accomplished 
translator of the ‘‘Glories of Mary”’ and other works, was engaged on this Treatise, 
but we know not whether this is from hers or from a transatlantic pen. We see too 
that it is not unlikely that Cardinal Wiseman will publish a volume on his tour to 
Ireland. 


American.—The Messrs. Sadlier have issued two Arithmetics, by Dr. Blake, in- 
tended especially for our schools, and possessing many advantages; and also a new 
work by the Rev. Jeremiah O’Callaghan. 

Dunigan has in press a Volume of Explanatory Notes, on the rule of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul. 

The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory, for 1859.—The publishers 
having favored us with a glance at the proof sheets, enables us to annouuce its com- 
pletion at an early day. From the general scope of its contents, and the great care 
and judgment bestowed by the Rev. Editor on its compilation, we feel no hesitation in 
saying that the Almanac for 1859 will be more complete in its arrangements and more 
general and accurate in its details than any heretofore published. 











Epitor’s TABLE. 


American Cottece at Rome.—The establishment at Rome of a College for the 
education of American youth, who are happily called to serve at the altar of the 
Most High, is an enterprise long and ardently desired on the part of the Prelates of 
this country. To this end their prayer was borne to the Eternal City, and the illus- 
trious Pontiff, Pius IX, who has shown so many marks of special favor to the 
Church of these States, listened kindly, willingly, and approvingly to their petition. 
Time alone was wanting to realize the accomplishment of a measure so fondly 
cherished by the Pontiff and the Prelates. That time arrived, and to the joy of our 
Bishops, and the delight of our people, the “American College ’’ is founded at Rome. 
The glad tidings of this auspicious event are borne across the Atlantic in the follow- 
ing circular, addressed by the Cardinal Prefect to the Bishops of the United States: 

The American College at Rome.—By letters of February 12th, 1856, addressed 
to the Archbishops of the United States of North America, the Sacred Congregation 
of the Propaganda signified that our Most Holy Father, Pius IX, not only approved 
of the desire expressed by many to have an Ecclesiastical Seminary for all the Dio- 
ceses of the United States established in the Capital of the Catholic world, but he 
also wished that this great work should be commended in his name to all the Bishops 
of those dioceses, and he willingly promised to give it his assistance. We now 
cheerfully announce to you the performance of what the Most Holy Apostolic 
Father, impelled by charity, then promised. A large and well-arranged building (a 
few years ago occupied by female religious of the title of the Visitation), together 
with the adjoining elegant church, has been obtained by.our Most Holy Father, and 
he has given it for the use of the Bishops of the United States, that youths selected 
and sent by them may therein be received and trained in sound doctrine and ecclesi- 
astical life. Wherefore let us rejoice that the time has arrived when that renowned 
nation shall have in the mother city, under the eyes of the Supreme Pastor, an insti- 
tution, such as other nations for many years have gloried to possess. Nothing now 
is more proper, than that the Prelates of the United States, in fulfilment of repeated 
promises, exert themselves to the speedy completion of a work, of which the Roman 
Pontiff has laid the foundation, and that he has undertaken to promote in word and 
deed. Nor can we doubt of the ready assistance in this matter of the Faithful of 
North America, because of their noble liberality towards every good work, and par- 
ticularly because through this institution the glory of the American name will be ad- 
vanced, and the Catholic faith and religion greatly increased throughout America. It 
is left to the prudence and zeal of the Archbishops and Bishops to use the means 
which seem to them fitting and opportune to provide the new Seminary with every 
requisite, so that it may be opened as soon as possible to American youths. 

Meanwhile we pray, &c. &c. 

Given at Rome, at the Sacred College de Prop. Fid., on the Feast of the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 1858. 

Signed, Aux. C. Barnarp, Preft. 
Casetn., Archb. of Thebes, Sec. 

No sooner had this brief been received than our beloved Archbishop hastened to 
second the generous design of the Holy Father, and to commend the noble enterprise 
to the Clergy and faithful of his diocese, in the subjoined letter. So fully does the 
language of the illustrious Prelate express the design of the ‘* College’’ which in future 
is to represent in Rome the Catholic Church of America, and so clearly does it set 
forth the many advantages which this institution will in coming years bestow on 
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American youth, that no comments of ours will suffice to give any additional force 
or interest to the subject. And while we place before our readers this excellent Pas- 
toral, we ardently hope that the generous zeal of our beloved Archbishop in behalf 
of the institution, may be met by a corresponding zeal on the part of the Catholic 
body of this country. Already several Catholi¢ gentlemen of this city have con- 
tributed towards it in a manner worthy of the exalted enterprise. Let their exam- 
ples be imitated by others, and may the children of the donors for generations to 
come reap the benefit of their generous charity: 


PASTORAL LETTER OF THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP OF 
BALTIMORE. 


Francis Patrick Kenrick, by the Grace of God, and Favor of the Holy Apostolic See, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, to the Clergy and Faithful of the Diocese of Baltimore: 


Venerable Brethren of the Clergy, and Beloved Brethren of the Laity: 

With feelings of great satisfaction we announce to you, that Our Holy Father 
the Pope, being anxious to prove his gratitude for the generous sympathy of his chil- 
dren in these United States, in the hour of his trial, and to advance the interests of 
religion, has set apart a spacious and convenient building in the city of Rome, for 
the education of American youths pursuing the ecclesiastical career. The advan- 
tages afforded by a residence in that city, for a thorough and comprehensive study of 
all that relates to doctrine and discipline, cannot be questioned, since Rome has 
always been recognized as the school of religion, and the great fountain from which 
the waters of pure doctrine flow to all parts of the universe. Peter lives there in 
the person of his successor, always ready to furnish to inquirers the truth of faith. 
The constant communication of the prelates of all parts of the world with their 
head, and the action of the various ecclesiastical tribunals in that city, give to it the 
character of a permanent council, which maintains the integrity of doctrine, and 
directs the government of the Church, Those who have the happiness to be in- 
structed there, are likely to receive the most accurate and the most enlarged views, 
free from the disturbing influence of local prejudices, and of secular governments. 
Nothing of the warmth of genuine patriotism is lost by Roman training, for the 
place itself recalls to memory the most thrilling scenes of republican history, and the 
paternal rule of the Pontiff over the small territory which has been providentially 
attached to his see, does not lead him to foster any narrow views of civil govern- 
ment. From his high station he surveys kingdoms and republics, and admires in 
the variety of social institutions Divine Providence, which reaches from end to end 
powerfully, and disposes all things sweetly, for its own high purposes. Moreover, 
the students of the college will enter it at an age when their national feelings have 
been fully developed, which they are not likely to change during the few years which 
are devoted to the higher studies that immediately prepare them for the ministry. 
Such of our priests and prelates as have been educated in the eternal city, yield to 
none of their brethren in devoted attachment to the free institutions under which it 
is our happiness to live. 

The ecclesiastical seminaries which exist in our diocese, under the diligent super- 
vision of the priests of the Society of St. Sulpice, and the seminary department of 
the College of Mount St. Mary’s, near Emmitsburg, efficiently conducted by secu- 
lar clergymen, have rendered to the Church most important service in the many 
exemplary priests whom they have trained, several of whom have adorned the epis- 
copate. Their usefulness is greatly increased, since the former are now wholly 
devoted to ecclesiastical education, and the number of students within their walls 
gives promise of a large supply of evangelical laborers to reap the harvest which is 
ripe for the sickle. We would not, by any means, lessen the interest which you 
ustly feel in these domestic institutions. On the contrary, we willingly acknowledge 
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the special advantages which they possess, as is evident from the success with which 
their efforts have been crowned. But the proposed college at Rome will no-wise 
interfere with their prosperity. Many youths will be attracted to the holy city by 
its various religious associations. Its distance from their homes will free them from 
the distractions which relations afid friends sometimes occasion, and from many 
temptations to return to secular pursuits. Their education in the metropolis of the 
Christian world, will be a new link to bind us to the centre of unity. Returning 
thence with the blessing of him who fills the chair of Peter, they will unite with their 
brethren trained in our seminaries, or religious communities, in laboring for the dif- 
fusion of the faith, and a holy rivalry of zeal and devotion will thus be created. The 
harmony of Catholic doctrine will appear to advantage, by conferring the teaching 
of the missidnaries brought up in various institutions with the traditions always pre- 
served in the most ancient and glorious Church founded by the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and the blessings of unity will be made manifest. 

On the first intimation of the intention of Our Holy Father to establish an Ameri- 
can College at Rome, several wealthy individuals in other dioceses generously offered 
to contribute a thousand dollars each towards this noble object. We earnestly solicit 
those of our flock who may be able to make this large donation, to place it as soon 
as possible in our hands, that an impulse may be given to the good work. Although 
the vast building appropriated by the Sovereign Pontiff to our use costs us nothing, 
a large amount of money must be expended in adapting it to the purposes of a col- 
lege, and a fund must be created to support the various officers and students. We, 
therefore, exhort you to give freely of those goods of which Divine Providence has 
constituted you dispensers; but we do not mean to limit or determine the amount of 
your offerings. Whatever you may please to bestow will be thankfully accepted, 
and your name shall be inscribed on the books of the college among its first bene- 
factors, that you may share the prayers of its inmates, and your children may have 
a claim for admission, in case they feel called to enter into the ecclesiastical career. 
In order that all the faithful of our diocese may have an opportunity of uniting in 
this great work, we desire that it may be presented to their consideration, by the 
reading of this, our pastoral address, on a Sunday to be chosen by the respective 
parish priests and missionaries, and that a general collection be made in all the 
churches of our diocese, on Sunday within the octave of the Feast of the Immacu- 
late conception, which will be the twelfth day of December, for the same purpose. 

Brethren, pray that God may prosper the undertaking by His blessing, and call 
to His holy ministry youth of innocence and piety, and give us pastors according 
to His own Heart, to feed us with knowledge and doctrine. 

Given under our hand at Baltimore, this 10th day of October, in the year of our 
Lord, 1858. {FRANCIS PATRICK, 

Archbishop of Baltimore. 
Tuomas Fotey, Secretary. 
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We gratefully acknowledge the following beautiful offering, from the pen of our 
talented contributor, W. S. G., of Washington, Indiana. I[t needs not our com- 
ments. The harmony of its numbers, its deep and pathetic sentiments, and its 
truly Catholic spirit, cannot fail to charm and delight our readers: 


MY SISTERS THREE. 
Fait ends in vision; Hore in joy; Cuanity alone is immortal. 


Alone am I—yet not alone! 
This dreary vale within; 

For though my kindred all have flown, 
My spirit yet hath kin. 

No brother smiles on me with love; 
Yet sisters three have I! 

Nor dwell they here, nor yet above, 
These daughters of the sky! 


The eldest, when my spirit bends, 
And reason seems to fly, 
A heav’nly consolation sends, 
And points my soul on high; 
Removes all doubt, dispels all fear, 
And bids all gloom depart; 
illumes the shades that hover near, 
And brings peace to my heart! 


The second—life bestowing smile! 
Opens the source of bliss; 

All care and sorrow doth beguile, 
With her suspicious kiss! 

Points to a little trembling star, 
And bids me catch its ray; 

Whispers, “the guerdon there, afar, 
Shall be an endless day.”’ 


The youngest, sweetest of the three! 
O bright, seraphic guest! 

In clement goodness comes to me— 
Is allied to my breast! 

Unlike her elder sister, she 
Will live beyond the sky; 

Unlike the second, endless be, 
Nor born she cannot die! 


Now, though I have not mortal kin, 
Yet am I truly blest; 

Bright visions cross my path of sin, 
That antedate my rest: 

Earth may recall her moulded dust! 
Death hath no fears for me! 

In my three sisters will I trust— 


Faith! Hope! and Charity! Ww. 3. G. 











RecorpD or Events. 


From September 20th, to October 20th, 1858. 


FoREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Rome.—The foreign journals give but few events of importance in the political 
affairs of the Roman States. The Holy Father, it is stated, has determined to visit 
other portions of his States as soon as time will permit. Various projects of public 
utility appear likely to be carried out by Mgr. Amica, Minister of Commerce and 
Public Works. Among them is one for building a new suburb in the Prati di Cas- 
tello, near the Vatican, and uniting it by iron bridges with the city. Another is to 
bring from a distance water to the higher quarters of the city. On the 11th of Sep- 
tember His Holiness, in company with their Eminences Cardinals Barberini and 
Bofondi, visited the Church of Santa Maria del’ Popoli, to assist at the Mass of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Lady, which was celebrated by His Eminence Cardinal 
Reisach. His Holiness was received by His Eminence the Cardinal Vicar, and after 
Mass was pleased to admit to the bacio del piede, the Reverend Augustine Fathers 
who serve the Church. During his progress to and from the Basilica, His Holiness 
was received with the most marked testimony of esteem and veneration by the as- 
sembled people, to whom the Holy Father imparted the Papal blessing. His im- 
perial Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, has proposed as auditors of the Rota for the 
Empire, the names of Mgrs. Flir and Nardi, who have been graciously accepted by 
the Holy Father. The Congregation of Sacred Rites at Rome has, by a recent 
decree, confirmed the beatification of the venerable Jeanne de Lestonnac, Mon- 
taigne’s niece, who, after being married and had seven children, founded a religious 
order, and died in the odor of sanctity. 

The Propaganda College recently received three Chinese, who arrived in that city 
under the escort of a French missionary Bishop, and are destined, after duly passing 
through their ecclesiastical studies, to return to their own country to propagate the 
Catholic religion, with less fear of torture and martyrdom than has hitherto been the 
case. They attract the wondering gaze of the Romans in their daily pregrinations 
about the city, for as their stay in Rome is to be but short, their conductor is anxious 
to show them as many of the splendors of the Catholic metropolis as possible. Their 
studies are to be prosecuted in the Chinese College at Naples, which is a branch es- 
tablishment of the Propaganda, especially founded for the Chinese, whose health is 
generally incompatible with the climate of Rome. 


Sarpinta—The government has granted to Russia the privilege of occupying, for 
the time being, a small station in the Bay of Villa Franca, near Nice, as a depot for 
coal and provisions. The following item from the London Times’ correspondent gives 
some reason to hope that a better state of things may soon be looked for in Sardinia: 
‘* My private letters from the north of Italy show that there, as in every country of 
Europe, there is just now a complete calm in political affairs. In the absence of 
greater events, the Italia del Popolo has caused much conversation at Turin, and 
indeed it cannot be considered as an unimportant incident, since it proves that the 
detestable principles the paper in question advocated are not those of the numerous 
or influential party in the Sardinian States; or, we may fairly say, in Italy generally; 
since, had they been so, money would doubtless have been forthcoming to prolong 
the existence of the radical print. The truth is that the paper was not supported by 
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the public, Not many days ago the shareholders held a meeting, to examine the 
financial state of their property, and they found that the treasury was empty. They 
made an appeal to certain persons, who, either through fear or from a desire to op- 
pose and create difficulties for the government, had hitherto supplied money, but 
those persons were not disposed to disburse any further sums. The inevitable con- 
clusion was therefore come to, that the publication of the Italia del Popolo must 
cease. The loss of their organ is a great blow to the infamous Mazzinian faction, 
which is the disgrace of Italy.” 

But if one infamous journal is on the wane, another has arisen above the horizon, 
as we learn from another correspondent of the same journal: ‘The first number of 
Mazzini’s new journal Pensiero ed Azioni has appeared. His own article, ‘ La Nos- 
tra Bandiera,’ is printed in larger type than those of his colleagues, in spite of the 
principles of equality which he preaches up. The other persons who sign articles in 
this number are Aurelio Saffi, one of the triumvirs of Rome, Kossuth, and Mario, 
married to Miss White, who was treated with such contempt by the Court of Genoa 
after the event of the 29th June.”’ 


Spaiv.—The government has determined to send from 2000 to 3000 men to Cuba, 
to fill up the vacancies in the garison caused by death or sickness. A change in the 
Ministry is shortly expected. The progress of the Queen and the royal family 
through a portion of her dominions occupies a large space in the public journals, and 
not only proves the strong hold she has on the affections of her people, but also shows 
how thoroughly Catholic are the great masses of the Spanish people. A corres- 
pondent of one of the English papers thus describes her journey from Gijon: ‘*The 
progress of the Queen since her departure from Gijon has been a veritable ovation. 
Some beautiful peasant women danced before Her Majesty’s carriage, and four 
graceful little girls threw into it dahlias and other flowers. On her arrival at Infiesto 
the Queen wished to visit the celebrated grotto of the Holy Virgin of that name. 
The principal nave of this church is formed without the least assistance from man’s 
hand, near the River Sella, and is of colossal dimensions; it contains three grottos 
or chapels, In one of them reposes the miraculous image of the Blessed Virgin. 
According to tradition, the precious image has always returned to this spot every 
time it has been taken away. Their Majesties having heard Mass with great de- 
votion, afterwards proceeded to Cengas de Oris. On her arrival at the imposing and 
majestic rock which contains the grotto of Covadonga, the Queen, being desirous of 
prostrating herself before the image of the Mother of God, and the tomb of Pelagia, 
took the Prince of Ansrias in her arms, and thus ascended the steps which led to 
that venerated tomb where the image of our Blessed Lady was provisionally placed. 
At the altar, to the left of which, in the rock, is the tomb of Pelagio, Grand Mass 
was performed. Their Majesties having received the Holy Communion, prayed for 
a long time before the image of the Holy Virgin, which was clothed in the magnifi- 
cent robe, embroidered with gold, which has been presented to her in the name of 
the Infanta Isabella. The Queen then declared that she wished her son to be con- 
firmed in the faith of her ancestors before the protectress of the monarchy and at the 
tomb of him who succoured the royalty of Spain. The Patriarch of the Indies then 
proceeded to perform this pious ceremony. The Bishop of the diocese was chosen 
by the Queen to stand godfather to the future monarch, and the Duchess of Alva 
was chosen as godmother of the Infanta Isabella, who likewise received the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation. At that moment the mountains echoed the enthusiastic cry, 
‘Long live the Prince of Ansrias.’ Never had oath such solemnity conferred upon 
it by traditional and local associations. The image of the Blessed Virgin was then 
carried in procession to the summit of one of the mountains, where Pontifical High 
Mass was celebrated by the Bishop of the diocese. At the head of the procession 
walked the Governor of the province with the banner. The image of the Holy 
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Virgin was carried by the Marquis of Campo Sagrado and the Marquis d’Espeja, 
MM. Navia Osoria, et Antonio Arguguelle. Their Majesties followed with the 
Clergy, carrying tapers in their hands.” 


Portrucat.—A most decided infidel spirit has manifested itself in the capital of 
this kingdom. The good and amiable Sisters of Charity have become the objects of 
hatred to certain classes, and have been treated with the utmost indignity. A writer 
in one of the English journals thus speaks of the affair: ‘* You will scarcely believe 
that the French Sisters of Charity have been stoned in the streets of this Catholic 
metropolis. A few came last year to take charge of the orphans of cholera and yel- 
low fever, and from the first moment of their arrival it was resolved by the infidel 
party that by some means or other they should be expelled—Sisters of Charity being 
regarded here as far too ultramontane for Portugal. A petition was actually signed 
in Lisbon asking the King to expel them. Another was prepared, praying the King 
to preserve them, and this was signed by the Queen and Princess Isabel Maria. The 
Count of Sobral, the civil governor of the city, has demanded his dismissal, the 
Government refusing to assist him in punishing the villains who threw stones at the 
good Sisters, and in prosecuting the infidel papers which have daily poured out the 
most infamous and vile calumnies against those blessed Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul, whose mission of love the whole world, not excepting even the Mussulman, 
has joyfully welcomed and willingly acknowledged. Portugal, once so Catholic, 
once so faithful—would, it seems, challenge to herself the unenviable distinction of 
foully calumniating and ungratefully expelling the poor Sisters of St. Vincent, and 
thus publicly proclaim herself to the world as terribly low in civilization. God help 
her !—she will not help herself ; and those who should guide her now are trembling 
and silent—not one word from the Government—not a syllable from the Throne or 
tongue-tied Church in favor of the poor Sisters of Charity.” 


Avustrria.—A grand Provincial Synod is about to be convened at Vienna, under 
the direction of the Archbishop. This will be the first Provincial Synod in Austria 
since nearly three hundred years. I[t is not a little singular that Austria, although 
usually acting as the patron of the political interests of the Catholic Church, has 
hitherto been failing to execute many of the most important decrees of the Council 
of Trent. The Provincial Synod will consist of the Archbishop and the Bishops of 
the province, three Deputies of the Metropolitan Chapter of Vienna, two Deputies 
of each of the Diocesan Chapters, and the Superiors of the religious orders. 

The Jesuits.—A correspondence between Count Thun, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in Austria, and Father Beck, the General of the Jesuits in Rome, which was 
conducted several years ago, has lately been published, and is probably the only in- 
stance in the present century in which a powerful government has entered into a 
direct communication with the Superior of a religious order in Rome, treated with 
him on the conditions on which the order would be willing to take the charge of 
several State colleges, and accepted his terms. The letter of Count Thun is dated 
from November 20, 1853; the answer of Father Beck from July 15, 1854. Count 
Thun inquired ‘* whether the Society of Jesus, if charged with the management of 
some colleges, would submit in every respect to the existing statutes of the Austrian 
Empire, or whether and how far their peculiar circumstances would make a collision 
with the Austrian statutes unavoidable, and require and justify exemptional pro- 
visions.’” The General of the Order demands, in his reply, that the Superiors of 
the Order receive unlimited power to conform the management of the colleges with 
the statutes and rules of the Order, and that therefore they must be at liberty to ap- 
point any members of their Order they please as Directors, Rectors, Prefects or Pro- 
fessors, without a previous examination by the State authorities, and to remove 
them again if they see fit. The history of the last four years shows that the Aus- 
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trian Government has accepted these conditions, and that the Jesuits exercise on 
public instruction an influence which is increasing every day. 

In Inspruck, the capital of Tyrol, where last year all the chairs of the Theological 
Faculty were given to them, they are at present erecting a large edifice, in which the 
students of theology, after the example of the Collegium Germanicum at Rome, will 
live together in order to prepare themselves more thoroughly for the priesthood. Of 
another of their institutions, the Nobles’ College at Ralksburg, near Vienna, the 
Gazelle of Pesth writes that there also new buildings are rising with great rapidity. 
Erected in 1855 on a place which the Jesuits had purchased for 180,000 florins, it 
numbers at present one hundred and twenty pupils, who are taught and superin- 
tended by twenty members of the Order. The patronage of the institution by the 
nobility is so great that but for the want of room, it would have this year more than 
six hundred pupils. The Order will therefore establish another large college in Hun- 
gary, destined exclusively for Hungarian pupils. 

Birth of a Prince.—The 21st of August has become memorable in Austria, as the 
birth-day of an heir to the throne, the first instance, it is said, in sixty-two years of 
a prince having been born to the reigning sovereign. The event was celebrated in a 
truly Catholic way, by Masses and Te Deums, and by bestowing immense sums of 
money to the poor, and for religious purposes. The infant prince was solemnly 
baptised at two o’clock on the 23d, at Luxemburg, by the Prince Archbishop of 
Vienna, and received the names of Rodolph Francis Charles Joseph. His grand- 
father, the Archduke Francis Charles, stood for the infant. It may be truly said 
that 101 thundering shots of cannon thrilled the hearts of the entire Austrian people 
with sincere joy, and the first burst of feeling displayed itself in thanks to Almighty 
God from this picus people. 


France.—The treaty between France and China has been the subject of much 
rejoicing, as it is believed that it will result not only in great commercial and political 
advantages, but also open wider the field for the Catholic missionaries by removing 
all restraints to the propagation of Christianity. The general features of this treaty 
may be summed up as follows: The chastisement of the mandarin by whose order 
Father Chapdelaine was beheaded will be made public. The propagation of Chris- 
tianity, and the admission of missionaries in all the provinces of the Celestial Em- 
pire fully authorized. All the important harbors of the Chinese coast, together with 
the inland roads of the empire, opened to French commerce. French subjects with 
passports admitted to travel in all parts of China. Not any more on the one-sided 
and revoked authority of an Imperial edict, but in virtue of conventional stipula- 
tions, are Chinese Christians to be protected henceforth against the persecutions of 
the mandarins. The Viceroy of Canton is no more the only medium of communi- 
cation in diplomatic affairs; direct intercourse being established between the Court of 
France and the Court of Pekin. Merchants will have the right of direct trading 
with producers and manufacturers of every kind. A uniform rate of transit and 
tonnage will be established. Piracy closely prosecuted. All such mighty results 
obtained at the other end of the world, and to be attributed to the alliance of the 
French and the English Governments. 

It is remarkable, and a subject for thankfulness, that, coincident with the publica- 
tion of the treaty by which such a vast field is opened to Christian enterprise, we 
have the intelligence of the conversion to the Catholic Faith of the son of the King 
of Cambodia, the ruler of the most important kingdom—next to Cochin-China—in 
the Empire of Anam. Such an event we gratefully accept as an omen of future 
success in the East. 

The Government is about to increase the navy, and has given orders for the 
building of six screw frigates of nine hundred horse power each. Orders have also 
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been given for the construction of a naval battering ram—a ship proof against the 
enemy’s guns, and capable from its velocity of running against and sinking any ves- 
sel selected for destruction. The plan of this new engine of naval warfare has been 
given by the Emperor himself, and it is expected that it will effect a complete revolu- 
tion in naval tactics. 


Enciann.—Almost every day gives new indications of the increase of our holy 
religion in England, and the return of the people to the faith of their fathers. New 
churches are being founded, and new houses of religion are constantly springing up. 
Recently the foundation of a Capuchin Monastery at Pantasaph, North Wales, 
took place, amidst the most imposing ceremonies. This monastery, which is very 
spacious, is to be built in strict conformity with the rules of ancient monastic 
architecture. We believe the building about to be erected is the first monastery 
of the Capuchin branch of the Franciscan Order erected in England since the unhappy 
schism of the sixteenth century. 


IreLanp.—The papers during the last month have been filled with detailed ac- 
counts of the progress of Cardinal Wiseman in Ireland. His Eminence, after his 
attendance at the consecration of the Cathedral at Ballinasloe, which was the chief 
object of his visit, lectured in Dublin for the benefit of the orphanage under the 
management of the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, selecting for his subject ‘The 
Ornamental Glass found in the Catacombs.’’ He subsequently visited several public 
institutions, such as the Royal Irish Academy, Trinity College, the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Maynooth College, and other places. Before his departure he attended a 
banquet, given by the citizens of Dendalk. ‘* The visit of His Eminence,’’ writes a 
correspondent of an exchange, ‘* will unquestionably be productive of the greatest 
good. The enthusiastic manner in which he was received wherever he went—the 
public banquets which were given to him—the deputations which waited on him, and 
the addresses which were presented to him expressive of attachment to the Catholic 
Church, and of respect and admiration for him as an illustrious member of it—all 
prove that the trying ordeal through which this unfortunate country has passed only 
served to make the people nore firmly attached to the Faith of their fathers.’? The 
Right Rev. Dr. Flannery was consecrated on the 5th of August, Coadjutor Bishop 
for the diocese of Killalal. The newly consecrated Prelate was Dean of the Catholic 
University. 


Russia.—The Emperor still pursues his policy of emancipation. Two hundred 
thousand serfs, belonging to the Imperial Palaces, have lately been set at liberty. It 
is reported that efforts are being made to effect a reconciliation between Russia and 
Austria, The Emperor has ordered commissioners to visit the seat of war in Cir- 
casia, and report on the true condition of things in that quarter. This war has 
been carried on for many years, and an immense amount of treasure and blood has 
been wasted without producing any good to the Empire; and the report of this com- 
mission will determine the course of the Emperor either to prosecute the war with 
greater vigor than ever, or abandon it altogether. The explosion of several powder 
mills near St. Petersburg lately took place, and caused the death of several hundred 
workmen. 


Prussia.—The health of the King is not improving, and all hopes of his recovery 
are now abandoned. The Chambers are shortly to be convoked, and regency of the 
Prince of Prussia, it is thought, will be declared. A recent letter from Berlin, to one 
of the English papers, speaks of the progress of Catholicity as most cheering. 
Charitable institutions and other establishments-calculated to awaken moral and re- 
ligious sentiments in the minds of the people, have multiplied exceedingly. Even 
the Jesuits, against whom ten years ago such stringent laws were passed, have been 
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permitted to preach unmolested in the capital. Among important conversions to our 
Holy Faith is that of Professor Daumer, of the Grand Duchy of Hesse. This 
gentleman has long stood at the Philosophical School of Germany. 


Domestic INTELLIGENCE.—AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Diocese or Battimore.—Semi-Centennial Celebration at Mt. St. Mary’s College. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of Mount St. Mary’s College, at Em- 
mitsburg, was celebrated on the 6th of October. Circumstances prevented us from 
accepting the kind invitation to be present, hence we are indebted to our cotempo- 
raries for the following outlines of the celebration: 

The occasion drew together a large number of the Alumni of the College, and 
other friends of the institution. Among these were the following illustrious Prelates: 
Most Rev. John Hughes, Archbishop of New York; Rt. Rev. George A. Carrell, 
Bishop of Covington, Ky.; Rt. Rev. Wm. H. Elder, Bishop of Natches; Rt. Rev. 
John Loughlin, Bishop of Brooklyn; Rt. Rev. John McCloskey, Bishop of Albany; 
Rt. Rev. Francis P. McFarland, Bishop of Hartford; Rt. Rev. James F. Wood, 
Coadj. Bishop of Philadelphia. There were also present nearly forty priests, be- 
sides the officers of the College, and other invited guests. 

At 10 o’clock, A, M., on Wednesday, the 6th, the literary part of the exercises 
commenced in the College Hall. It was crowded with an intelligent audience, num- 
bering about five hundred, by counting the college boys at nearly 170. ‘The life- 
like portrait of Bishop Du Bois, and the bust of Bishop Brute, founders of the 
institution, decorated the rear part of the stage. The room was otherwise well 
arranged for the occasion. The priests and the laity occupied the main body of the 
hall in front of the platform. The orchestra was between them and the rostrum. 
The stage was occupied by the Bishops, the officers of the College, the orator and 
poets for the occasion; also by Capt. Wm. Seton and John Lilly, Esq., as survivors 
of the first class of seven with which the institution commenced fifty years since. 
The President of St. Mary’s, Rev. John McCaffrey, D. D., presided, assisted by 
Rev. John McCloskey, Vice-President. Prof. Dielman conducted the musical de- 
partment with great ability and to the entire satisfaction of the company. The five 
Pyrenees Mountaineer singers were within the Orchestra, and sang some of their 
songs at intervals, much to the pleasure of the assembly. 

The exercises were opened by the President, Dr. McCaffrey, who said that, in 
obedience to the expressed wishes of his colleagues, he should open the proceedings 
of that grand festival with a few words. He trusted they might be received with 
favor, asking it not so much for the words as for the honor of the College and the 
memory of its great and good founders. In the name of all whom he represented 
he bid them welcome there—archbishops, bishops, priests and laymen—a hearty 
welcome to their jubilee. He trusted they felt at home there, and might speak in 
confidence, as friend to friend and brother to brother. What was the first feeling 
which animated their breasts that day? Gratitude to God, who had blessed the efforts 
of those who fifty years ago commenced the labor. The seed they planted and 
nursed with their sweat and tears had grown up into noble trees, bearing flowers and 
fruit which were known and not unhonored over the land. For this they gave thanks 
toGod. Praises and glory too, to the Mother of God, whose name Du Bois and 
Brute had given to their Church and College that they might secure her aid in their 
undertaking. Thus they had reason to rejoice while welcoming them. Others would 
speak, in prose and verse, worthy of the time and circumstances. One of them, in 
whom they might fancy that a Virgil was striking again the classic lyre, and he (the 
speaker) knew how well he could touch his chords. (Applause.) My part is but 
to welcome you, with a heart overflowing with gratitude to God for the blessings he 
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has poured forth upon our College, and I regret that so many who are no doubt with 
us in spirit are absent in person, whom I should be proud to behold here to-day. 
Not a few have gone from this hallowed place into the moral wilderness, to beautify 
and adorne it; to raise up trophies to the living God, build churches, seminaries and 
colleges, until our land is covered with cross-crowned cupolas, all drawing down 
blessings on our country. Iam proud to see so many sons of St. Mary’s filling this 
broad platform—they have come from the North, the West, the East, and the South, 
to lift up their voices at the sacred shrine of Mount St. Mary’s. It is fifty years 
since Mr. Du Bois first opened a school in the humble log tenement still preserved 
on a neighboring farm; and there he gave a welcome to Mother Seton and the first 
Sisters of Charity now occupying the institution of St. Joseph in this locality, whose 
success is due to him, and whose influence goes forth into all quarters of this land, 
to bless and save, to console and sanctify. Since that time these two institutions 
have grown prosperous, and if we are asked the secret of their prosperity, we must 
confess that we cannot tell. This institution has no contributions from abroad—no 
great legacies were left to it; it received no assistance from any foreign community; 
it had no help from without; yet, you will ask, how can we account for the pheno- 
menon? The spirit of Du Bois and Brute is living still in Mount St. Mary’s. We 
believe the finger of God is here—that this work is that of God himself. Let us re- 
joice, then, and cry— 
** Exultemus, et letamur in ea.”’ 

And while we thank God for His special favors, let us be filled with the proper 
spirit of this festival. It is meet that the students of to-day and of fifty years ago 
should meet at least once in half a century, and taking hands, thank God for His 
favors. On yon cross-crowned hill let us kneel down together and pray for the rest, 
in eternal light and peace, of the holy founders. May the students meet for years 
to come, and at’each meeting see this institution more blessed by God and more 
favored by his Blessed Mother than it is now. 

After the prolonged cheering following this address had subsided, the President 
introduced the orator of the day, James McSherry, Esq., of Frederick city. His 
address was much and deservedly applauded. We hope at an early day to lay be- 
fore our readers this elegant address, as well as the poems delivered by George H. 
Miles, Esq., of the Baltimore Bar, and the Rev. Charles C. Pise, D. D., of Brook- 
lyn, both of which are of a high order of poetry. 

The Banquet.—At four o’clock the guests, numbering about 200, sat down to a 
most sumptuous banquet in the spacious refectory of the College, the President, Dr. 
McCaffrey, presiding. After dinner the President proposed as the first toast, The 
health and long life of Pope Pius IX, preceding it with many happy remarks. Arch- 
bishop Hughes was loudly called upon to respond, which he did at considerable length 
to the evident delight of the guests, manifested by repeated cheers. The second toast 
was, The President of the United States, to which Hon. Jacob Kunkel, Member of 
Congress from that district, responded in an excellent speech, eulogising the Presi- 
dent and the Democratic party. The memory of Du Bois and Brute was then drank 
standing and in silence. Hon. Franklin Clack, Ex-U. S. District Attorney in New 
Orleans, and several other gentlemen, spoke with much applause when called out. 

The Concert.—In the evening a vocal concert was given by the Pyrenees Mountain 
Singers, who were present on the occasion. As soon as they entered the hall they 
arranged themselves before the Bishops, and kneeling down together, they asked 
their blessing. Archbishop Hughes arose and blessed them, upon which they rose 
and one by one took him by the hand and kissed his ring, genuflecting at the same 
time. This whole proceeding was so edifying and reverently done, that it produced 
the happiest effect on the spectators, who applauded them long and loud. 

The singers took their stand on the platform in a semi-circle facing the audience, 
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and sang several French songs in their peculiar style. In the interval between some 
of their pieces, the Rev. Dr. Pise took his stand on the platform and read a beauti- 
ful translation into English verse, of his Latin poem, delivered in the morning. 

Requiem Mass.—On the morning of the 7th a solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated 
for the repose of the souls of the illustrious founders of the College, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop of Albany. After the Gospel the Rev. Father Hitze!berger delivered 
an eloquent panegyric on the virtues of the deceased. 

The exercises closed by a parting dinner. After the meal was over the company was 
entertained by songs from various persons present. ‘*Professor Joseph Gegan then 
yielded to the loud calls made upon him to sing the Exile of Erin. It produced the 
deepest emotion and elicited rounds of applause. With one voice, then, the Rev. 
Edward D. Lyman was called on for a song. Unable to resist the continued cry, he 
gratified all by singing the Harp of Tara. This was followed by Home Sweet Home, 
sung in chorus by a large number of voices. At this stage of the proceedings, time 
having elapsed and the hearts of the assembled throng being mellowed by the inspi- 
rations of scenes around them, and by memories of the past, a general call from all 
parts of the room was made to sing in united chorus, before we separated, the Auld 
Lang Syne. It was done. Its effect was overpowering. It was most heartfelt and 
melting to hear the three hundred voices of those present singing with all the strength 
of their lungs, and from the depth of their hearts, the touching words of Auld Lang 
Syne. It struck the cords of every heart, awakened the memory of by-gone days, 
opened the well springs of the affections, and made tears flow down many an aged 
and many a youthful cheek—from the venerable Archbishop to the youngest college 
stripling. ‘The scene can never be forgotten by those present, and the warm hearts 
of all true Mountaineers were more than ever melted into one.”’ Mirror. 


2. Diocese or Sr. Lovis.—Provincial Council.—The Provincial Council of the 
Province of St. Louis was held in the city of St Louis during the week ending on 
the 12th of September. There were present, besides the Bishops, a large number of 
clergymen. The illustrious Prelates concluded their deliberations by a Pastoral Let- 
ter to the clergy and laity of their respective dioceses, replete with wise counsels and 
salutary instructions. After speaking of the Theological Seminaries and the impera- 
tive obligation resting on the faithful of supporting them, they thus speak on the 
subject of education: 

‘‘Another important topic on which we feel ourselves urged to address you, is the 
momentous question of Christian education. Much, we are aware, has been already 
said and written on this vital subject, but much misapprehension, we regret, still ex- 
ists regarding its real nature. How often must it be repeated that mere secular 
knowledge is not education, and that, of itself, it contributes little, if anything, to 
the real happiness of the individual? Education is surely, as the term itself imports, 
something more than mere science, or the acquisition of knowledge. It implies an 
unfolding, and a direction of the powers of the mind, and a training of the affections 
of the heart, so as to mold the character, and form the Christian and the man—a 
result never attained by the mere acquisition of science. Should not the experience 
of all times convince us that mere human knowledge is not always virtue and happi- 
ness to man, and that the possession of the highest talents and of the most extensive 
acquirements are often found to be associated in the same individual with the greatest 
misery and the most deplorable degradation? This has been the sad lesson taught 
us by the past, and it is, what we may too easily discern, at the present time. It is 
the natural consequence of the unnatural divorce of religious from secular know- 
ledge, of separating the knowledge that passes away—a mere transitory acquisition— 
from the only knowledge that is eminently worthy of an immortal being, which will 
continue through all eternity ‘ the Science of the Saints ’"—‘ the Knowledge of Salva- 
tion.’ Let us implore you, then, dearly beloved, to guard yourselves jealously against 
all such sophistry and delusion as would tend to make you pursue mere human 
learning, to the neglect of the divine. See that the children committed to your care 
be well grounded in the Christian Doctrine, which is the foundation of real know- 
ledge and true happiness for time and for eternity. Let them attend schools where 
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the principles of our Holy Faith are recognized as the first principles of all know- 
edge, and are valued immeasurably above all human discoveries and all earthly 
science. We cannot caution you too strongly against those schools where Divine 
Faith is either openly traduced or silently ignored, or where secular learning is placed 
above the divine. Expose not those ‘little ones’ to that dangerous company, where 
the holiest doctrines of Faith, all they have been taught to cherish and revere as most 
sacred and divine, are treated with open derision, or with marked irreverence. Chil- 
dren are much more influenced by human respect, and are far more sensitive to the 
shafts of ridicule, than is generally supposed; expose not, then, their infant faith and 
their tender courage to so dangerous a trial. Their ears should be no more assailed 
by a taunt against their faith, than by any gross expression that might be hurtful to 
their morals, for the true guardian of the purity of their hearts is to be found in the 
strength and integrity of their Faith. We earnestly recommend, then, the pastors 
of our churches to spare no effort and to shrink from no sacrifice that may be re- 
quired for the establishment of such schools as we have suggested, in the respective 
parishes committed to their charge. Let it be their special care that the precious seed 
of the Divine Word be sown in their young hearts, whilst, at the same time, they 
acquire the knowledge that may fit them for their career in life; and that unceasing 
care, and all tenderness be bestowed upon those precious flowers of the Church, who 
are to be her only hope, her ‘joy, and her crown ’ for the future.”’ 


Diocese or Pirrssurc.—The excesses to which persons frequently go in rela- 
tion to funerals, have often been a subject of complaint. To remedy the evil, at 
least so far as relates to his diocese, the illustrious Bishop of Pittsburg has issued the 
following salutary regulations on the subject: 

1. The funeral, at which the friends of the deceased, or of the surviving relatives, 
are expected to be present, shall be confined to the procession from the house to the 
church, and the obsequies performed in the church. 

No carriages shall be permitted but those containing the pall bearers and the 
imniediate relatives of the deceased. The wearing of mourning shall be a test of their 
connection with the deceased, when more than two carriages are used. 

3. All others attending the funeral go on foot from the house to the church, and 
are considered dismissed when the obsequies are performed. 

4. The priest who is to officiate, will receive the corpse at the door of the church 
in accordance with the requirements of the Ritual. He should be informed before- 
hand who has charge of the funeral. Before receiving the corpse he will ask this 

erson publicly whether he engages to see the rules here laid down faithfully fol- 
owed, and whether they have been followed up to that time. Unless an answer be 
given in the affirmative, or if it be certain that they really have been disregarded, the 
corpse will not be received into the church. 

5. Where more than two carriages are used, the person in charge of the funeral 
should bring a list of the same to the officiating priest, and satisfy him that they are 
occupied by the persons above referred to. This list, signed by the priest, will en- 
title such carriages to admittance to the cemetery. Without such a document the 
gate-keeper at the cemetery will not admit more than two carriages at any funeral. 

Such are the rules that have been adopted, and such the means by which they will 
be enforced. If there be any who are unwilling to comply with them, we will op- 
pose no obstacle to their taking their friends to the Catholic cemetery, but we will 
not permit the ceremonies of the Church to be made part of a pageant, which in so 
many cases is productive of the greatest disorders. ‘They can take the remains of 
their friends to the grave without any Church rites. We feel fully warranted in this 
measure by the grievous injury inflicted on many families, and the moral evils arising 
from the custom now existing, which we see no other means of correcting. 





OBITUARY.—Died, recently, at the Convent of the Redemptorists, New Orleans, 
of the prevailing epidemic, the Rev. Micnaet Girarp, aged 39 years. 

Sister Anastasia, of the Sisters of Charity, also died recently in New Orleans, 
at the City Hospital, having fallen a victim to the yellow fever. 

Died, at Thebodeux, La., on the 18th of September, the Rev. M. Pineau. The 
lamented deceased was killed by being thrown from his horse. 

Died, recently, at Flatbush, L. [., the Rev. Jounn Dowiinc. The Rev. gentleman 


also met his death by being thrown from the vehicle in which he rode. 
May they rest in peace. 














